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Durieu.— You’re running away from us, Countess? 

Countess — Yes. You have given us an excellent dinner, my 
dear Monsieur Durieu, and in very agreeable company; but you 
are all French, and you pass your evening in the garden. You 
seem to think it’s warm there, but I, born in Naples in the middle 
of July, find your evenings of declining summer very shivery, and 
I take refuge indoors. 

Durieu.— We’|] come in here, then. 

Countess.— No, let your guests smoke their cigars in peace. 
I ask only that as soon as your nephew comes, you bring him to me 
without saying who is here. You may just light up a bit for us 
and then my terrestrial happiness will be complete. 

Durieu.— René has just this minute come. (Calling.) 
Rene! 

René (appearing).— Yes, Uncle? 

Durieu.— There is a lady here who wishes to speak with 
you. 

René.— With me? 

Durieu.— Yes, with you. (To the Countess.) Are you 
sure there is nothing else I can do for you? 

Countess.— Nothing, thank you. (DuriEvu goes out, after 
kissing the CountEss’ hand.) 

René (coming down stage).— What, it’s you, Countess? .Then 
you know my uncle? 

Countess.— I’ve known him for five years. 

René.— You never told me so. 

Countess.— Could I have guessed what IJ have just now dis- 
covered,— that Monsieur René de Charzay is the nephew of 
Monsieur Anatole Durieu? Your uncle’s name is Anatole, I 
believe. 

René.— Yes; but uncle’s papa wasn’t as imaginative or as 
ambitious as uncle, don’t you know! The Restoration .. . 

Countess:— Now, tell me! How does it happen that I 
haven’t laid eyes on you for almost a year? 

René.— Tell me first how it happens that you, Countess 
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Savelli, know my uncle, a bourgeois of the deepest dye, and how 
you happen to be dining at his country home. 

Countess.— Well, five years ago, I was just back from Italy. 
I was living at the Hotel Meurice. One day I had gone to call on 
the Duchess of Blignac and had dismissed my carriage. I was 
returning on foot, to please my doctor, who was always telling me 
to take walks. I arrive at the Saints-Péres Bridge. I didn’t 
know that you had to pay a sou tocross. Anold soldier, the col- 
lector, runs after me and asks for my penny. I search my pocket 
and find that I have no money, as is often the case. I beginto 
laugh. The collector thinks I am making fun of him and orders 
me back. Just then a gentleman comes along who had paid 
his sou and is, as it were, in good standing. Secing my 
embarrassment, he says to the collector, with a magnifi- 
cent gesture, ‘Here, here is your sou, let Mademoiselle 


pass’ 

René— Mademoiselle! How flattering! 

Countess.— Not so very, as it cost him but a penny. Well, 

_anyway, I thanked him, throwing in the remark that he must make 

it ‘Madame.’ I asked his name and address, so that I might re- 
turn hiscopper. He was quite strenuous in his desire to make me 
a present of it; but I insisted and finally he gave in. The next 
day, I went to call on my benefactor,— or rather his wife; for he 
had informed me that he was married. Madame Durieu returned 
my call; we dined together twice; then I traveled for a time, and I 
had completely forgotten them both when, the other day, while 
driving through the woods, I recognized Monsieur Durieu on the 
road. We renewed our acquaintance, I learned that we were 
summer neighbors, and since that day I’ve been with them a good 
deal, sometimes here, sometimes at my house. You know J don’t 
go into society, and my sole diversion is to furnish diversion for 
your aunt. Her existence, by the way, is not exactly filled with 
riotous merriment. 

René.— Uncle is such an agreeable gentleman! 

Countess.— Mme. Durieu isn’t happy, eh? 


. 
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René.— I’m afraid she isn’t; but there’s not a petty fibre in 
her being; she never complains. . 

Countess.— And the children? 

René.— The children? 

Countess.— Yes. 

René.— Oh, the children,— you mean Mathilde and Gustave? 
Mathilde is a good little girl. She won’t let herself be sacrificed 
any too much, not she. As for her brother, he’s a sort of big 
noodle who has a parting in his hair which cuts his head in two 
from his forehead down to the collar of his coat and who spends 
his time giving I O U’s, payable on the death of Papa. 

Countess.— Where is he? 

René.— Well, Papa thinks the boy is traveling. 

Countess.— See here! Do you know that I am very angry 
with you? J wrote you six months ago and I am still awaiting 
your answer. 

René.— I was not in Paris when your letter was delivered. 

Countess — Where were you, then? 

René.— I was at my estate. 

Countess.— What estate? 

René.— An estate which [ have on the Lyons line. 

Countess.— And the namie of your estate? 

René.— The Forest of Fontainebleau. 

Countess.— The Forest of Fontainebleau belongs to the 
State. 

René.— Well, ‘I am the State.’ ‘The State is an invisible 
owner, represented by all those who own nothing. 

Countess — And what were you doing in your Fontainebleau 
estate? 

René.— I was economizing. 

Countess.— Even on postagestamps? I believe you were in 
love. 

René.— Inlove? That’s too expensive. 

Countess.— How too expensive? 

René.— One must be rich to love in a certain circle. Now, 
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let us suppose that I’m in love with you and that you’re in love 
with me,—just supposing. 

Countess.— All right. 

René.— Surrounded by the most fashionable men of Paris 
and with your luxurious habits, what would you do with a lover 
like me, who, even in pouring rain, could come to see you only on 
foot? 

Countess.— I would go to see him in a carriage. 

René.— Spoken just likea woman! But wealth and poverty 
are both tyrants. Each lives in an atmosphere which it has cre- 
ated, and which is deadly to the other. You would very quickly 
tire of climbing five flights to the apartments of a poor fellow like 
me. 

Countess.— Why, why, dear friend, how you talk! To hear 
you, anyone would think you a nineteenth-century Job. 

René.— As a matter of fact, that wouldn’t be so very far from 
the truth. 

Countess.— People have told me you were rich. 

René.— What a slander! I have three thousand francs in- 
come. 

Countess. — A month? 

René.— A year; in other words, I have two hundred and fifty 
francs to spend a month; eight francs and a few centimes to spend 
a day. 

Countess.— How do you live on that? 

René.— Not well, but — wisely. There isn’t one being in 
creation who can make me do what I don’t wish to, except the 
people I’m fond of. So there you are! 

Countess.— But this present manner of living cannot last 
forever; you will marry. 

René.— I am not rich enough to support two. 

Countess.— You will marry a wealthy woman. 

René.— I don’t care to sell myself. 

Countess.— Then you will remain single? 


René.— Yes. 
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Countess— Yes!—Oh!— You are happy, probably. 

René.— Vm happy, certainly! 

Countess.— I should like to be able to say the same. 

René.— Then you are not happy? 

Countess.— Oh, life’s a bit dull now and then. 

René.— You are too rich. 

Countess.— I don’t know about that. Fancy, will you — I 
am head over heels in debt. 

René.— How have you managed to get yourself in 
debt? 

Countess— I don’t know. I have bought dresses and given 
balls, just as any woman would. A person has to have a few duds, 
don’t you know, and dance a bit. 


René.— And the amount you owe is 

Countess.— Oh, don’t talk about it! It is frightful. As I 
happened to be all alone yesterday, I went over my unpaid bills. 
Among other things, I owe 38,000 francs for hats, 11,000 for 
gloves, 52,000 for dresses, 28,000 for flowers, 110,000 for shawls 
and laces; not to mention the horse-dealer, the carriage-maker and 
the jeweler, who aren’t willing to send me their bills. I suspect 
what they are. I have had a residence built which cost me a 
million, and the decorator who arranged it sent me a bill of 347,- 
889 francs and 50 centimes. 

René.— That fifty centimes is great. 

Countess.— Isn’t it! It gives an unexpected touch of hon- 
esty and plausibility to this good man’s bill. 

René.— And your manager, what is he good for? 

Countess—— My manager has left me. He is living on what I 
was supposed to be paying out. You see, he had found a good 
dodge. For two years he has been putting all my bills in a drawer, 
giving me all the money I asked for, and letting the bills run. It 
was very simple. 

René.— Oh, what prodigal wastefulness! 

Countess.— What could you expect! I became a widow at 
twenty-two, without father or mother. Count Savelli, the hus- 
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band they had picked out for me, and who had an immense fortune 
which he left me, knew the value of money no more than I. 

René.— He was a young man? 

Countess.— Sixty. 

René.— Of what did he die? 

Countess.— Of youth. (RENE laughs.) Now don’t laugh! 
He was a charming man; but that didn’t prevent his dying and 
leaving me to the mercy of myself and my managers, with prop- 
erty in the four corners of Europe. I have estates in the inte- 
rior of Russia, palaces at Genoa and at Rome; and I have in 
Sicily a mountain all my own, with a volcano,— a real volcano 
which smokes. But I do not count it as an income-producer. 

'René.— Hardly. 

Countess.— Now, what I’m going to do is to realize on my 
property; invest everything in France, in cash; know positively 
how much I own;establish myself in Paris, and live very modestly. 
I think I’d like to be a miser, just for a change. 

René.— Oh, that will amuse you for a while, anyway. 
Meanwhile, I want to make a suggestion or two. By the way, 
who were at dinner? 

Countess.— Your aunt, your cousin Mathilde, your uncle, 
Monsieur de Cayolle, 


René.— An intelligent man, an exceptional fellow. He’s a 
self-made man. 

Countess.— Monsieur de Roncourt and his daughter. 

René.— Ah! let’s stop right there! Monsieur de Roncourt 
comes of a good old Poitou family. He had a brother who was 
a very clever chemist and who made a discovery that took his 
last penny, as all discoveries do. This brother died of grief at the 
prospect of bankruptcy. Monsieur de Roncourt, like a true 
gentleman, assumed his brother’s liabilities, not being willing that 
a De Roncourt should owe anybody anything. And so his fortune 
of 300,000 francs was swallowed up. Do you know what 
happened then? 

Countess.— He had nothing left, of course. 
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René.— He had something left,— fresh obligations, all his 
cwn, amounting to one hundred thousand francs. 

Countess.— What has he done about it? 

René.— He still owes the money. Only as he has nothing, 
that is, nothing except a 1500 franc position 

Countess.— Poor man! 


René.— And as his daughter gives piano lessons for a living, 
his creditors don’t sue him. They would simply have the ex- 
pense of the suit for their pains. ‘They prefer to assume an air of 
magnanimity. 

Countess.— But couldn’t his family ——? | 

René.— A man without money has no family. Now let me 
tell you what you are going to do; suggestion number one. 

Countess.— Go ahead. 

René.— This very evening you are going to eG Monsieur 
de Roncourt back to Paris in your carriage. 

Countess.— Why, it’s six miles! 

René.— That’s nothing for your horses; and, as you’ve lost 
your manager and cannot get along without one, you will ask him 
if he will accept the position. 

Countess.— And if he says no, perhaps feeling that such work 
is not exactly 


René.— If he refuses you, it will be because you have not 
asked him in the right way. But you will ask him in the right 
way, and he will accept. He will put your business affairs in 
order again. He will compromise with his creditors, and you 
will have saved a worthy man. 

Countess.— That will be nice for both of us, for I am going to 
take a little trip and am looking for someone who will take charge 
of putting my business affairs in order during my absence. 

René.— Now as to his daughter. 

Countess.— His daughter, oh, yes, what shall I do with her? 

René.— Suggestion number two. You will take her into 
your home. 

Countess.— And then what? 
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René.— And then you will marry her off. 

Countess.— To whom? 

René.— To one of those chappies who spend their time court- 
ing you. (4 pause.) What are you thinking of? 

Countess.— I am thinking of a difficulty. 

René.— Already? 

Countess.— Can Mlle. de Roncourt expect to find a husband? 

René.— All women can. 

Countess— More or less. Elisa is her name, isn’t it? 

René.— Yes. 

Countess.— I was saying to myself during dinner, ‘Where have 
I heard this young lady spoken of?’ I remember very well now. 
She used to go about in society, didn’t she? 

René.— Certainly. 

Countess.— There’s a story about this Mlle. de Roncourt; 
was she not to have married Max Hubert, the composer? 

René.— Yes. 

Countess.— The marriage didn’t take place, eh? 

René.— Who hasn’t broken an engagement? 

Countess—— Yes, but that isn’t all, it appears that things 
went rather far. 

René.— Who told you that? 

Countess — I don’t know; I only know what people say. 

René.— That things weren’t just proper, eh? 

Countess.— Yes. 

René.— Well, they say certain things about you and Lord 
Nofton, and, as you are leaving for England, I suppose 

Countess.— Oh! why I 

René.— Everything is permitted with you. What is a sin 
for a poor girl is hardly an indiscretion for a rich woman. ‘The 
world sells different words to designate the same thing. The 
main thing is to be able to put up the money. 

Countess.— How excited you’re getting! 

René.— That’s the way Iam when my friends are under dis- 


cussion. 
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Countess.— Oh, then you area friend of ae de Roncourt? 

René.— Yes. 

Countess.— Lucky creature. 

René.— She deserves it. Elisa is a charming girl! 

Countess.— You call her by her first name? 

René.— I have known her for twelve years. 

Countess.— Go on. 

René.— 1 was saying: Elisa is a charming girl of sterling 
qualities, quite above the ordinary, talented even, and, to sum up, 
she’s nothappy! That, for you and me, is an unanswerable argu- 
ment. We know very well what to think of the world’s chatter; 
we shan’t be prudish together. Let each woman have her little 
secret. See only one thing — that you can be useful to a very 
worthy man and to a very excellent woman. Govern yourself 
accordingly; do good and let people talk. 

Countess.— It is agreed then. 

René.— You promise me? 

Countess.— It shall be settled before I leave. 

René.— I’m very glad. 

(Enter MapaMeE DurIEv.) 

Mme. Durieu.— I hope that we’ve given you time enough to 
talk. 

~ Countess.— Yes, dear Mme. Durieu, and we’ve said heaps of 
things. 

Mme. Durieu.— Now I am going to make a little announce- 
ment. 

Countess.— Well? 

— Mme. Durieu.— 1 am going to ask you not to be too critical 
cf a gentleman who is coming. 

Countess—— Do you need to ask my indulgence for people 
who are at your house? 

Mme. Durieu.— The fact is, Monsieur Giraud is not like 
cther people. 

René— Who is this Mansicun Giraud? 


Mme. Durieu.— He is a — a — Newly Rich. 
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Countess —How newly? 

Mme. Durieu.— Well, rather newly, so he isn’t so very pol- 
ished; but my husband has taken a liking to him. 

Countess.— We'll see him. Is he old? 

Mme. Durteu.— No, he is young. 

Countess.— That’s an extenuating feature. 

Mme. Durieu.— Here he is, with Mlle. de Roncourt. 

Countess.— Oh! Isn’t he gotten up to kill! 

(Enter Jean, Exvisa, Durieu, Maruitpz, De Roncourt, 
Der CayYOLLe.) 

Jean (enters talking with Exvisa).— The carriage is from 
Ehrler’s, and the horses from Drake’s; I suppose I can say that I 
have the finest span in all Paris. 

Elisa.— Really, Monsieur, that pair has a very rich appear- 
ance. That gilded harness must give avery fine effect inthe sunlight. 

Jean.— Would you believe that my harness-maker abso- 
lutely did not want to put the gilt on? 

Elisa.— That would have been a pity. 

Jean.— Well, Mademoiselle, whenever you and your father 
wish to take a drive in the park, my carriage is at your disposal. 

Elisa.—I1 should be afraid that I was depriving you of it, 
Monsieur. 

Jean.— Oh, I have plenty more! Just think, I have a 


coupe... 
Durieu (interrupting him).— My dear Monsieur Giraud. 
Jean.— Yes? 


Durieu.— I should like to 
_ Jean (interrupting).— Who is that young lady with whom I 
was just talking? 
Durieu.— That’s Mlle. de Roncourt. 
Jean.— De Roncourt! Belongs to the nobility? 

»  Durieu.— Yes; but she has nothing but her rank, poor girl. 
She and her father aren’t in very happy circumstances; they’re 
not much fun, either; but I made their acquaintance when they 
were rich and I really can’t break it off, don’t you know! 
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Jean.— The girl is pretty nice. 

Durieu.— She’ll do. But, come let me introduce you to a 
very fine and very rich lady. Ten millions, that’s all! 

Jean (pointing to the CountTEss).— Is it that. lady over there? 

Durieu.— Yes, but don’t point. 

Jean.— It’s the Countess Savelli. 

Durieu.— You know her? 

Jean.— V’ve happened to be where she was, but I’ve never 
spoken to her. 

Durieu.— Come, she’ll make a good acquaintance for you. 
(To the Countess.) Monsieur Jean Giraud. 

Countess (bowing).— Monsieur. 

Jean.— Countess. (He takes a chair and starts to sit down, 
but doesn’t know where to put it, so ends by remaining standing.) 

René (to MatuitpE).— So you don’t want to talk to me any 
more, Mathilde? 

Mathilde —I1? Why, yes, I do. 

René.— You act as if you were trying to get away when I’m 
here. 

Mathilde.— Not in the least. I was just going to give orders 
for tea. 

René.— You seem sad. Have you broken your doll? 

Mathilde.— Yes, I have. 

René.— I will bring you another. 

Mathilde.— That’ll be nice. 

Durigu (to René).— Remind me to tell you something be- 
fore you go. 

René.— All right. 

Jean (to the CounTEss).— Then you don’t recognize me. 

Countess.— No, Monsieur. 

Jean.— Why, I recognized you right off. But it is only nat- 
ural when one has seen a person like you, always to remember of 
seeing her. 

Countess (aside).— To remember of, that’s pretty bad. 

Jean.— Vl just put you on the right track. A week or so 
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ago, you went over tc buy a residence on the Champs-Elysées, near 
the Winter Garden. 

Countess.— Quite true, Monsieur. 

Jean.— A Louis XIII residence. 

Countess.—No, a Louis XV. 

Jean — 1 thought it was a Louis XIII — Well, after all, 
Louis XIII or Louis XV — it amounts to about the same thing. 
It isn’t so very far from grandfather to grandson. 

Countess.— Perhaps longer than you think, though. 

Jean.— Why no, Louis XIII, Louis XIV, Louis XV, 
after all, it is all the same family. Have I said something 
foolish? 

Countess.— No, not at all. 

Jean.— Well, I cften do. Now, when you came to see this 
residence, there was someone chatting with the proprietor in the 
drawing-rcom; that was me. 

Countess.— 1am charmed to hear it, Monsieur. 

Jean.— Yes, that was me that came to buy the house. We 
were haggling over 50,000 francs, a mere trifle. I made a signal 
to the owner, and he told you that it had just been sold. When 
I saw that a person like yourself was after it, why, I wanted it all 
the more. 

Countess.— That’s very flattering for me, Monsieur. 

Jean.— But, now that the house is mine, I am glad to place 
it at your disposal. 

Countess.— At what price? 

Jean.— For nothing, if that suits you. 

Countess.— ll wait until the terms are more favorable, 
Monsieur. The price strikes me as a bit high. (She goes up and 
goes to René, who is chatting with Exrisa and Monsieur DE Ron- 
court.) He has just offered me a house! 

René.— Furnished! 

Countess (laughing).— I believe so. 

Jean (to himself)— This time I have made a break, and a 
real one, too. 

Servant (entering).— The servants of Baron Giraud are ask- 
ing whether they shall wait for the Baron. 
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Jean (to the servant)— My dear boy, tell my servants yes, 
they are to wait,— and do you wait a minute, too. Ask my 
servants to stop calling me Baron when I am in society. It is all 
well enough when I’m alone, if they absolutely insist on it; but 
there are plenty of ridiculous things about me that I can’t help, 
without adding this one that can be helped. Now here’s a 
_ Napoleon (gives coin) for your errand. Run along. 
| Durieu (to the Counress).— He has a bit of brains, hasn’t 
he? 

Countess.— He is funny. 

Jean.— It’s just as I say. They know perfectly well that 
I’m not a Baron. 

Mathilde.— Now he’s going to overdo it, and spoil the whole 
thing. 

Jean.— There is Monsieur Rene de Charzay, and he pretends 
not to recognize me. But I recognize him perfectly, and sooner 
or later, he will be able to say who I am. 

René.— I, Monsieur? 

Jean.— Yes, you. Only I was a bouncing big boy when you 
were nothing but a kid. How old are you? 

René.— Twenty-eight, Monsieur. 

Jean.— I’m thirty-seven. That’s some difference, take it 
from me. How like your father you are! Fine man, fine man, 
was Monsieur de Charzay! 

René.— You puzzle me much, Monsieur. I beg to assure 
you that I was not aware I had had the honor of being in your 
company before. It seems to me that I should not have failed 
to remember it. 

Jean That's avdig tor'me, 1 see! But Iidon’t nindsiet 
get worse ones than that every day. Say, dc you remember 
Francois Giraud, who was gardener for Monsieur de Charzay at 
his small chateau in La Varenne? 

René.—Perfectly. He was a very worthy person whom my 
father esteemed highly. | 

Jean.— He was my father. 
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Renée.— Why yes 
you’re that boy? 

Jean.— The same! Ha! Ha! I’ve ‘made good,’ as they 
say. ‘There are some people are ashamed of their father. But 
I boast of mine, that’s what I do. | 

René.— And whatever became of Old Man Giraud? — Oh, 
I beg your pardon 

Jean.— Don’t apologize. We still call him Old Man Giraud. 
Why, he’s still a gardener, only he’s in business for himself. He 
owns the house now, the one your father was obliged to sell, you 
know when and why. ‘The old fellow had set his heart on becom- 
ing the proprietor of that house; so I bought it for him, and now 
he’s as happy as a clam at high tide. If you like, we’ll run out 
and take lunch with him some day. He’ll be awfully glad to see 
you. ‘Times dochange, hey? Here we are, owners of the estate 
where we formerly were workmen, but that doesn’t make us a bit 
stuck up. 

Countess.— He has passed the Rubicon of upstarts. He has 
acknowledged his father; now there’ll be no stopping him. 

Jean— V’ve wanted to see you for a long time, but I didn’t 
know how you would receive me. 


He did have a big boy — What! and 


René.— I should have received you gladly, just as my uncle 
has. The only stain on a man who has made his fortune, is that 
he made it by dishonest means; but one who owes his wealth to 
his intelligence and probity, and who uses it nobly, everybody is 
ready to receive as you are received here. 

Jean.— It isn’t at all necessary for him to use it nobly; 
provided he has made it, that’s the main thing. 

Mme. Durieu.— Oh, Monsieur Giraud, now you are spoiling 
all the nice things you have said. 

Jean.— 1 wasn’t referring to myself, but I know what 
I’m talking about. Money is money, whosever hands it’s in. 
It is the only power that is never disputed. Virtue, beauty, 
courage, genius are disputed, but money —never!! There 
isn’t a civilized person who on getting up in the morning does not 
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recognize the sovereignty of money, without which he would 
have neither the roof which shelters him, nor the bed upon which 
he lies, nor the bread which he eats. Where does this population 
go which hastens along the streets, from the porter who sweats 
under his too heavy burden, to the millionaire who drives over 
to the Stock Exchange behind his fine span? The one runs after 
_ fifteen cents, the other after ten thousand francs. Why these 
shops, these vessels, these railroads, these factories, these the- 
atres, these museums, these lawsuits between brothers and sisters, 
between sons and fathers, these discoveries, these disagreements, 
these murders,— all for a few more or less numerous pieces of this 
white or yellow metal which is called silver or gold! And who 
will be the most looked up to in this great race after money? 
Those who bring back the most. To-day a man ought to have 
only one aim, to become very rich. As for me, that has always 
been my idea; I have succeeded and I congratulate myself. 
Formerly everybody found me ugly, stupid, tiresome; to-day 
everybody finds me good to look upcn, witty, agreeable; and 
Heaven knows how far I am from being agreeable and beautiful. 
From the day when I make a fool of myself by going bank- 
rupt, and become Jack Giraud again, there won’t be rocks enough 
in the quarries of Montmartre to throw at my head. But that 
day is still distant, and many of my colleagues will go bankrupt 
between now and then, just to save me the trouble of appearing 
in court, don’t you know! In short, the greatest eulogy that I 
can pay to money is, that a set like this one in which I am, has 
had the patience to listen for so long to a gardener’s son whose 
only claim to their attention is the poor little millions that he has 
made. 

Duriewu.— That’s as true as gospel, everything he’s been 
saying. A gardener’s son! It is astonishing! He sees our age 
as it is. 

Mme. Durieu.— Well, dear Monsieur de Cayolle, what do 
you think of all this? 

De Cayolle.— I think, madame, that the theories of Monsieur 
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Giraud are true only in the world in which Monsieur Giraud has 
lived up to now,—a world of speculation, whose only goal is 
money, necessarily. As for money itself, it brings about some 
shameful deeds, but it also brings about grand and noble ones. 
It is like human speech, a curse to some, a blessing to others, ac- 
cording to the use that one makes of it. But the obligation imposed 
upon a man by our ethics, the obligation to worry every day, on 
waking, abcut the sum necessary for his needs, a sum sufficient 
to prevent his taking anything from his neighbor, has engendered 
the finest intellects of all time. It is to this daily need of money 
that we owe, for instance, Franklin, who began his career as a 
journeyman printer; Shakespeare, who held horses at the door 
of the theatre he was later to immortalize; Machiavelli, who.was 
clerk of the Republic of Florence at fifteen crowns a month; 
Raphael, who was the son of a dauber from Urbino; Jean Jacques 
Rousseau, who was a recorder’s clerk, engraver, copyist, and who 
even then couldn’t have a square meal every day; Fulton, who at 
first was a painter, then an apprentice-machinist, and invented 
the steamboat — and many others. Let all those people inherit 
500,000 francs income apiece, and the chances are that not one 
of them would become what he has become. This race after 
money of which you speak has some good in it. If it enriches 
some fools or rascals, if it procures for them the consideration 
and esteem of subordinates, of inferiors in business or social 
world,— in short of all those who have only those relations with 
society whichare expressed in terms of money, — it also doesa great 
deal of good, in stimulating the faculties which would have re- 
mained dormant in comfort, so that a few little mistakes are 
pardoned. As you enter into the real world which is hardly 
known to you, Monsieur Giraud, you will recognize the proof of 
the statement that the man who is received here, is received here 
only by personal merit. Look about you, without going further, 
and you will see that money has not that influence which you 
attribute to it. Here is the Countess Savelli, who has 500,000 
francs income and who, instead of dining with millionaires who 
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besiege her house everyday, comes to dine with Monsieur and 
Mme. Durieu, simple bourgeois, poor in comparison with her, for 
the pleasure of being with Monsieur de Charzay who has only 
3,000 francs income and who, for millions, would not do what he 
ought not to do; with Monsieur de Roncourt, who has a 1,500- 
franc position because he has given up his entire fortune to 
creditors whe weren’t his and whom he could have avoided pay- 
ing; with Mlle. de Roncourt, who has sacrificed her dowry to 
the same sentiment of honor and family feeling; with Mlle. Durieu, 
who will be the wife of none but a worthy man, even if he had 
for rivals all the Croesuses present and future; finally, with me, 
who have the most profcund scorn for money as you interpret the 
word. Now, Monsieur Giraud, if we have listened to you so 
long, it’s because we are all well bred here, and moreover because 
you spoke well; but there was in it no flattery for your millions. 
The proof of this lies in the fact that they have listened to me 
longer than to you — I who have not, as you have, a thousand— 
franc note to put in each of my sentences. 

Jean (to DurtEU).— Say, who’s that man who has been hold- 
ing forth there? 

Durieu.— Oh, he is Monsieur de Cayolle. 

Jean.— The General Manager of the railroad? 

Durieu.— Yes. 

Jean (to DE CayouLe).— Monsieur de Cayolle, you may be 
sure that I am delighted to meet you. 

De Cayolle-—— No doubt, sir. (He turns his back on him.) 

De Roncourt (to DuriEv).— De Cayolle has been hard on our 
parvenu. 

Durieu.— These men with money hate each other. 

De Cayolle (calling).— Durieu! 

Durieu.— Yes, dear friend? 

De Cayolle-— Where in the world did you dig up this Jean 
Giraud? 

Durieu.— My son introduced him to me. He is not a bad 
sort of fellow. 
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De Cayolle-— That may be. Ill wager you are having busi- 
ness dealings with him. 

Durieu.— Well, rather. 

De Cayolle— Look out! 

Durieu.— He is slicker than the whole lot of you. 

De Cayolle.— That is just why I fear for you. 

Durieu.— But, I am slicker than he is. 

De Cayolle.—— So much the worse. Good-bye. 

Durieu.— You are going already? 

De Cayolle.— Yes, I have a great deal of work to do, and we 
have a meeting of the Board tomorrow. Good-bye. (He goes 
out.) 

Jean (to Extsa).— They are saying horrid things about me 
over there. 

Elisa — What can make you think that, Monsieur? 

Jean.— Oh, I get it all right; but the main thing is that you 
shouldn’t think ill of me. 

Elisa.— How could I do that, Monsieur? I haven’t known 
you an hour even. 

Jean.— Perhaps it doesn’t take any longer than that to think 
ill about some people, and good about others. Now I haven’t 
known you an hour either and yet I think all kinds of nice things 
about you. 

Mathilde.— Monsieur Giraud. 

Jean.— Mademoiselle? 

Mathilde.— May I say something to you? 

Jean.— 1 am at your service, Mademoiselle. 

René (to Exrisa).— You have made a conquest of Monsieur 
Giraud. 

Elisa. — I begin to think so. 

René.— Suppose you should become Mme. Giraud? 

Elisa.— What foolishness! 

Countess.— Monsieur de Roncourt. 

De Roncourt.— Yes, Madame. 

Countess.— Don’t you want to come and chat with me a 
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minute? (To René). Pray be good enough to see if my car- 
riage is ready. (RENE goes out.) 

Jean (coming to MatuitpE).— I am at your service, -Made- 
moiselle. | 

Mathilde.— I have a little errand to perform. 

Jean.— An errand? 

Mathilde — I have five hundred francs to return to you 
which you were kind enough to loan my brother at Marseilles. 

Jean:— There was no hurry about it, Mademoiselle, and if 
your brother still needs the money — — 

Mathilde—— No, Monsieur. He wrote to my mother to 
return the money to you, and she is sorry to have made you wait 
so long for it. But you know a mother of a family does not 
always have five hundred francs to hand over in payment of a- 
son’s debt, especially when the boy’s father must know nothing 
about it; for we beg you not to mention a word of it to my father. 
That is really a young man’s secret, and it concerns only his 
mother and his sister. (She gives him a little wallet.) 

Jean.— But, Madamoiselle, you return this money in a 
charming little pocket-book that I did not loan your brother. 

Mathilde.— I embroidered it myself. 

Jean.— Is that a secret, too? 

Mathilde.— No, Monsieur, it’s the legal interest. (She moves 
away from him.) 

Jean (to himself as he counts).— Five hundred francs, correct. 
These society people have a way of paying you back that would 
make you think that they didn’t owe you the money. 

De Roncourt (to Elisa).—I must say good-bye, my dear. 

Elisa.— Why not stay here this evening, as Monsieur Durieu 
offers to put you up? Youcan go back tomorrow. 

De Roncourt.— The countess has said she would take me 
back to town, and I’ve accepted. She says she has something to 
talk over with me. I don’t know what she can have in mind, but 
— then, too, I have to be in Paris very early tomorrow morning. 
I’ve an appointment with my creditors’ attorney. They are 
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going to make me a proposition. By paying 10,000 francs, I can 
free myself of all debt,— but where can I find the 10,000 francs? 
That’s the question. 

Elisa.— Perhaps, under the circumstamces, Monsieur de 
Cayolle would loan you that amount. 

De Roncourt.— Possibly! Well, at any rate, I’m going to see 
what the lawyer will say tomorrow. (He kisses her.) 

René (entering, to the CounTEss).— Your carriage is ready. 

Countess.— I shall see you before I go away for good? 

René.— Of course. 

Countess.— And I’]l let you know what I have done for your 
protégés. 

‘Mme. Durieu (to DurtEv).— Was the dinner satisfactory, 
my dear? 

Durieu.— Very nice, very nice! Did it cost much? 

Mme. Durieu.— No. 

Jean (to Evtsa).— Are you going back to town this evening, 
Mademoiselle? 

Elisa— No, Monsieur, I shall stay here. I’m spending a 
few days with Mathilde. 

Jean.— Then I shall have the pleasure of seeing you again? 

Elisa.— Yes, Monsieur. 

Countess.— Good-bye, my dear Mme. Durieu. 

Mme. Durieu.— You haven’t been too much bored, I hope. 

Countess— Oh, quite the contrary, I have enjoyed myself 
greatly. Your Monsieur Giraud is very amusing. [I shall invite 
him one of these days just for myself. (Zo Matuitpe.) I shall 
see you soon, dear child. (She kisses Enisa.) Good-bye, 
Mademoiselle. 

Elise.— Good-bye, Madame. 

Durieu.— We shall see each other again before long; good-bye. 

(MATHILDE goes to say good-bye to the Countess, who kisses 
her.) 

Mme. Durieu (to MatruitpeE).— Have you made up your 
accounts for this week? 
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Mathilde — They are not finished. 

Mme. Durieu.— Go and get them arid bring them to me. 
You are behindhand. They must be posted this evening. I am 
going to accompany the Countess a little way. I will join you 
herelater. (Exeunt Countess and Mme. Durievu; DE Roncourt 
follows.) 

René.— Well, Uncle, I’ll have to be leaving. What did you 
* want to say to me? , 

Durieu.— Here’s what you’re to do. Tomorrow morning 
you write me as follows: ‘Dear Uncle, don’t expect me at dinner 
on Wednesday. On returning home, I found a letter which ap- 
points that day for an interview with the person I| told you about. 
You know I’m in love and am really planning to get married. 
T’ll come and tell you how things go; and if some one has to see 
the lady’s family, I rely on you.’ (During this speech JEAN 15 
seated at the piano and 1s playing, with one finger, a popular tune.) 

René.— Is that all? 

1 Durieu.— Yes. 

René.— Of course you understand that I don’t understand. 

Durieu.— When we meet again, I will explain this great 
mystery to you. Meanwhile, write me the letter. 

René.— You shall have it tomorrow. Good-bye. 

Durieu.— Good-bye, my boy. _ 

Jean (to Ren£).— May I offer you a place in my carriage, 
Monsieur de Charzay? 

René.— Much obliged, but I am going by train. 

Jean.— Let me take you to the station 

René.— I shall walk. 

Jean.— I think it’s going to rain. 

René.— I have my umbrella. (To Euisa, shaking. hands.) 
Good-evening. 

Elisa.— Good-evening. (Exit RENE.) 

Durieu (to JEAN).— What a charming fellow! All he needs 
is 25,000 francs income. 

Jean (to DurtEv).— When can we talk? 
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Durieu.— Have you some good news? 

Jean.— I never have anything but good news. 

Durieu.— Things are going well then; so much the better, 
for I need money badly. I want to get my daughter married off, 
and sons-in-law are expensive, as things are nowadays. 

Jean.— Well, if you need money, I can put you on to a good 
thing. 

Duriteu.— What is it? 

Jean.— Have you drawn forty thousand that you were to 
have received? 

Durieu.— Vl] have the money tomorrow; at least so they 
promised me. 

Jean.— Well, you hand it to me, your forty thousand franes, 
and you’ll see. 

Durieu.— Oh! 

Jean.— Meanwhile read this. It is the draft of our partner- 
ship agreement. Read it very carefully; we will talk it over 
before long; I’ll see you again soon. 

Durieu.— Oh, yes, yes. And, by the way, I wanted to tell 
Vous. 
(He goes out with Jean. Enisa remains alone; she plays 
some chords on the piano; then she rests her head on her hand and is 
lost in thought. Enter MarTuipDE.) 

Mathilde.— What are you doing? 

Elisa.— Nothing; I was just glancing over this music. 

Mathilde.— Monsieur Max Hubert’s latest opera. He sent 
it tous. I have played some parts of it; but it isn’t up to much. 

Elisa— I don’t agree with you. Monsieur Max Hubert has 
a great deal of talent. 

Mathilde.— He used to have, you mean. 

Elisa.— What have you against Monsieur Max Hubert? 

Mathilde.— 1 detest him. 

Elisa.— Why? 

Mathilde-— Because — well, he wasn’t very nice to you. 

Elisa.— Not nice to me? 
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Mathilde — Some girls may be tiny little girls, but they see 
big heaps of things. 

Elisa.— And what have you seen? 

Mathilde—— I have seen — that you used to be in love with 
Monsieur Hubert. 

Elisa.— You're crazy. 

Mathilde.— 1’m sure of it; you loved him. 

Elisa.— Who is it that has left the verb “‘to love” lying 
about the house? There is a little girl who has found it and who 
doesn’t know what it is. 

Mathilde — Take it as a joke, I’m willing; it’s none the less 
true that, if you haven’t married, it’s because you wanted to be. 
Monsieur Hubert’s wife or nobody’s wife. 

Elisa.— I haven’t married because a girl without a fortune 
doesn’t get the chance, and that’s how I have reached my twenty- 
fourth birthday without a husband. As for Monsieur Hubert, 
the proof that he didn’t love me — is that he has married.a rich 
woman. Perhaps if he had had the courage to undergo some 
years of privation, he would have become what he promised to 
be, a man of genius. Instead of that, he has grown indolent in 
the midst of comfort, and has failed to accomplish in art what he 
was destined to accomplish. In my opinion, an artist ought to 
remain master of his own life, the first condition of art being 
liberty. If there happens to be a woman foolish enough to love 
him, and happy enough to be loved by him, she ought to sacrifice 
her entire life to him, asking nothing at all in return. These, 
little girl, are my opinions concerning artists in general and 
Monsieur Hubert in particular. You are not quite old enough 
to understand them. It is even better for you never to have to 
understand them. As yet life has asked nothing of you; you are 
young, you are rich, you will marry a man of your own choice, 
and you will be a good wife and a happy mother, while others 
will submit to fate as God shall have ordained. How you 
stare! 

Mathilde — Iam lane in what you say! 
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Elisa (kissing her).— Close your eyes then, I am through! 
What’s that you have there? 

Mathilde— Those are this week’s bills 
bill — the baker’s 

Elisa.— Well, reckon up your bills; you’ll have to know how 
to economize, if you marry your cousin. 

Mathilde — Who told you? 

Elisa.— I, too, have eyes, and I see. 

Mathilde.— Where are you going? 

Elisa.— I’m going to bed. 

Mathilde.— Stay a little longer. 

Elisa.— You want to make me talk, but it’s no use; I don’t 
want to know anything and I don’t want to say anything. Then, 
too, here’s your mother. 

(Enter Mme. Duriev.) 

Mme. Durieu (entering).— Well, have you your bills? 

Mathilde Yes, Mamma. 


Elisa— Good-evening, Madame. 


The butcher’s 


Mme. Durieu (kissing her).—Good-evening, dear child. 
(ExIsa goes out.) 

Mme. Durieu.— Let’s see. (She examines the bills.).— Baker, 
20 francs; butcher, 90 francs 


grocer 


CuRTAIN 


ACT II 
Same Scene. 
(MapameE DurieEu discovered.) 


René (entering).— Good morning, Aunt! 

Mme. Durieu.— Good morning, dear boy. 

René.— Isn’t Uncle here? 

Mme. Durieu.— He’ll be here presently; but I am glad to see 
you alone a moment, to tell you, dear René, what I couldn’t tell 
you the other day, that your uncle’s little schemes are his, not 
mine. 
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René.— Well, for that matter, I don’t exactly understand 
them. 

Mme. Durieu.— Your uncle will explain them to you. All 
that is his business. He has forbidden me to meddle in anything 
whatever in this house unless it concerns economizing. Your 
mother and I were half-sisters. Madame de Charzay had a small 
fortune which she inherited from her mother and she married 
your father. He adored her. I was in danger of being an old 
maid when Monsieur Durieu came along. He was of the middle 
class; but he was rich and he didn’t have any rivals. My father, 
who was in favor at court, promised him an appointment as 
Prefect and the title of Baron. The King had authorized him 
to make this twofold promise. The marriage took place. Six 
months later, the July Revolution broke out, the very day before 
- Monsieur Durieu was to have received his appointment. 

René.— IJ understand; he has never forgiven you for the July 
Revolution. 

Mme. Duriewu— And he has made me feel that, in spite of 
my ancestors, I was nothing but a poor girl who had the good 
fortune to marry a rich man. You see, there is no use in strug- 
gling against the superiority which is given, in a household, by 
the money which one of the pair brings, over the other who brings 
none. Perhaps my sensitiveness makes me regard my dependence 
as greater than it really is; but I came to realize that my husband’s 
feeling was fully justified. If it were not for him, should I have 
even the servants to wait on me? I should have given lessons 
when I was young, as Elisa does, and afterwards, what would 
have become of me? And what will become of her? My children 
themselves seem to be less mine than their father’s; for, if I have 
given them life, he gives them even more than I do in giving them 
the wherewithal to live. For twenty years I have been keeping 
accounts, I turn them over to him, I pay the bills, and I have not 
a hundred francs of my own to do as I like with, unless I sell 
one of the last jewels which my mother left me, as I did recently 
to pay back to Monsieur Giraud the five hundred francs which 
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my son borrowed from him. ‘That, my dear boy, is what is called 
a good marriage. 

René.— Oh, now I understand the presence of Monsieur 
Giraud in your home. 

Mme. Durieu.— Gustave became acquainted with him at a 
club in Marseilles and borrowed five hundred francs of him that 
he couldn’t repay. He gave him a letter to me and requested 
me to pay the debt. I didn’t have five hundred francs, and I 
came to be under obligation to Monsieur Giraud in spite of my- 
self. During the time that I had to use in getting together money, 
he has secured a footing in the house and has won the good graces 
of Monsieur Durieu by promising to give him a chance to make 
money. 

René.— The same old story! 

Mme. Durieu.— Now, dear boy, all this is between you and 
me. Here comes your uncle. 

(Enter DurI£v.) 

Durieu (to Ren£).— Ah! you are prompt, my boy 

René.— You wrote me to come at eleven o’clock; it is exactly 
eleven, although your clock says quarter past. 

Durieu.— The clock is fast, then? 

Mme. Durieu.— Yes, my dear. 

Durieu.— How long since? 

Mme. Durieu.— For some time. 

Durieu.— I must see the dealer who sold it to me. 

Mme. Durieu.— Why, you’ve had that clock fifteen years. 

Durieu.— No matter. The dealer guaranteed it. 

Mme. Durieu.— But the dealer is dead. 

Durieu.— He must have a successor. Have you written the 
letters I asked. you to? 

Mme. Durieu.— Yes, I wrote to your tailor to reline your last 


year’s overcoat. 

Durieu.— And to the shoemaker? 

Mme. Durieu.— I ordered two pairs of heavy boots for you, 
with double soles. 
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Durieu.— That’s right! What else was it that I wanted to 
say to you — oh, yes — the laundress is waiting. 

Mme. Durieu.— 1 have made a memorandum of what you 
told me. 

Durieu.— There’s a handkerchief missing and she has brought 
back an undershirt that isn’t mine. It has the same mark, but 
isn’t the same material. The one she left is twilled cotton and 
» mine are light flannel. It’s easy enough to distinguish! I can’t 
understand any one’s making such a blunder. 

Mme. Duriéu.— It shall be corrected, my dear. 

(Exit Mme. Durtev.) 

Durieu.— You are puzzled? 

René.— I am. 

Durieu.— Then I’m not going to beat about the bush. You 
are an intelligent young man, and a good fellow. 

René.— Yes, Uncle. 

Durieu.— You know that I am fond of you. 

René.— No, Uncle. 

Durieu.— Do you doubt it? 

René.— You are not so fond of meas to lend me 25,000 francs. 

Durieu.— Naturally, but there are other proofs of friendship 
to give than that. 

René.— And less expensive. Don’t be alarmed. I hardly 
need say I was not expecting to ask you for a loan. 

Durieu.— Oh! I know your principles; you’re not a wild-oat 
sower or debt-contractor. I received the letter; it was just what 
I asked for; but that is not all. 

René.— Well, what can I do for you? 

Durieu.— What you wrote me in it must be told to a certain 
person, but more clearly. Your letter was merely sharpshooters’ 
rifle-play. It hit the mark; and now you must send in your cav- 
alry on the full gallop. 

René.— Your metaphors scare me, Uncle. Explain yourself. 

Durieu.— You know how I stand with regard to your aunt. 

René.— Are you going to complain about her? 
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Durieu.— No, but your aunt did not have a dowry, as Mme. 
de Charzay did. I married her for herself alone. That was a fool- 
- ish thing to do. 

René.— Your autobiographical summaries are both striking 
and felicitous. Why, your wife’s an angel! 

Durieu.— Yes, yes, of course, she’s a very worthy woman; but, 
if she had had a bit of property, it would not have done any harm. 
If she has not always been happy with me, that’s the reason; I 
couldn’t help seeing it, and I can’t even now. I’m awfully sorry 
about it, but what can one do, don’t you know? | 

René.— Sublime! 

Durieu.— Eh? 

-René.— Nothing, Uncle; go on. 

Durieu.— What I am getting at is this: a girl without a 
dowry who marries a rich man, makes as great a mistake in be- 
lieving she has married well, as a rich girl does in marrying a poor 
man. It is essential that both parties bring an equal amount. 
It’s a mutual guaranty. What kind of man is he who is willing to 
accept his entire fortune from a woman? When society 

René.— Suppose we sit down, Uncle. 

Durieu. — That’s right, we shall be more comfortable. (He 
sits down with René.) It is I who paid for the education of my 
children, it is from me that they will inherit their fortune, it is I 
who will provide the dowry for them, and so it is quite natural 
that I shan’t allow them, when they marry, to do the same fool- 
ish thing that I did. 

René.— Quite right, quite right! And then ? 

Durieu.— You agree with me? 

René.— Why certainly! If you tell me things of this kind, 
you naturally must expect me to agree with you. If I didn’t, at 
the present speed of the conversation, we should never finish. 

Durieu.— It is only ten minutes past eleven. 

René.— 1 get the impression of a flying start on a beauti- 
fully busy day. 

Durieu.— My only engagement is with Giraud at noon. 
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René.— Then take your time, by all means. 

Durieu.— Let us come straight to the point. I have found 
an excellent husband for your cousin. 

René.— So lucky for her! 

Durieu.— That pleases you? 

René.— Of course. 

Durieu.— But when I spoke of it to Mathilde, do you know, 
* what she said? 

René.— No. 

Durieu.— That she loved you and that she didn’t want to. 
marry anybody else. 

René.— That isn’t so foolish. I’?d make a fine husband. 

Durieu.— You’d make an excellent husband,— but a detest- 
able match, just between you and me. 

René.— Let’s not discuss the point, I agree with you. Then, 
you invented 


Durieu.— The plan of your writing this letter in which you 


announced 

René.— That I was going to be married! And you have 
shown it to Mathilde? 

Durieu.— Yes. 

René.— Very ingenious. What did she say? 

Durteu.— She cried. 

René.— You must have been glad of that. 

Durieu.— Very glad; and she asked me if I knew whom you 
were to marry — I said I did. 

René.— And lam to marry? 

Durieu.— The Countess Savelli. 

René.— Very well, I needed to know. All very nice, very 
nice, Uncle; have you told the notary also? It would do no 
harm, by the way, to mention it to the Countess. 

Durieu.— That was unnecessary, she is traveling. Besides, 
she doesn’t need to be told; she is one of the conspirators in spite 
of herself; she adores you! 

René.— You think so? 
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Durieu.— You know it all right, my boy, and if I were in your 
place 

René.— What would you do? 

Durieu.— I'd play my cards so well that 

René.— That 

Durieu.— That I should marry her, by Jove! 

René.— What? You say that a man ought not to get his 
fortune from his wife, and you advise me, with three thousand 
francs income, to try to marry a widow ten times a millionaire! 
You seem to have a flip-flop code of ethics. 

Durieu.— What am J after, d’ye suppose? Your happiness, 


eh? 

René.— And without its costing you anything. 

Durieu.— To return to Mathilde. It is you who must make 
her listen to reason; it is you who must tell her that you won’t have 
her. 

René.— And how shall I tell her that? 

Durieu.— Cleverly; in a perfectly casual way. 

René.— I might say to her: ‘By the way, you know I don’t 
care a fig for you.” How delicate that would be! 

Durieu.— No, no!! While you’re chatting with her, just 
mention your approaching marriage. You are supposed not to 
know that she has seen your letter. You will add that you are 
going away, and for a while 

René.— It will be just as well if I’m not seen here! 

Durieu.— Yes, she will believe you to be in London with the 
Countess, she will forget you and that will be all there is to it. 

René.— In a word, you fire me out. 

Durieu.— Now, that’s foolish. 

René.— Keep on, I am accustomed to your ways; and since 
you are satisfied with your plans, you would be doing very wrong 
tochangethem. It is settled, then; I shall speak to Mathilde. 

Durieu.— To-day? 

René.— This very day. 

Durieu.— You're a fine fellow! 
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René.— While you’re about it, haven’t you anything else dis- 
agreeable to say to me? i 

Durieu.— No. 

René.— I say, Uncle, you are a howling success. If you are 
ever unhappy, it will surprise me very much! 

Durieu.— Me, too. 

(Enter Exisa.) 

Elisa.— Your notary’s clerk is here, Monsieur Durieu. 

Durieu.— I will go to him at once. How’s Father, pretty 
well? 

Elisa.— He brought me. He is with Mme. Durieu. 

Durieu.— Are you all well settled at the Countess’s? 

Elisa.— Yes, completely. 

Durieu.— Has she gone? 

Elisa.— She left three days ago. 

Durieu.— And you are happy there? 

Elisa.— Yes, very happy. 

Durieu.— Well, that’s good. Iam very glad for your sake. 

Elisa.— I thank you. 

Durieu (to RENE). — Do not forget Mathilde. 

(Exit Durtev.) 

Elisa (to RENE).— I heard you were here, and I was anxious 
tosee you. You doa good deed, and then run away like a coward. 
What a kindness you have done us! 

René.— It’s to the Countess that I’ve done a kindness. She 
was being robbed; she needed an honest man to manage her affairs; 
and I suggested your father: she was having a stupid time and 
wanted a companion, a friend upon whom she could rely; and I 
mentioned you. I am a passer-by of whom another passer-by 
asks the way, and who points itouttohim. That’s all. 

Elisa.— We had been waiting a long time for that passer-by. 

René.— I had been looking for the opportunity for a long 
time. 

Elisa.— It is not the first proof we have had of your regard 
for us. 
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René.— Has the Countess been nice to you? 

Elisa.— Charming. We are living in her lodge, at the en- 
trance to the grounds, and when winter comes we are going to have 
a floor of her house in Paris. We are not in our own home, so our 
pride suffers a little. But no one could do good more graciously 
and with more respect for the dignity of those she is helping. She 
gives my father 15,000 francs a year, which is a small fortune! — 
Poor Father. I am so “SOrry for him. Everybody knows how 
honest he is; I am the only one who knows how good he is. His 
creditors had proposed to him a compromise for 10,000 francs; he 
was able to accept, on account of the fact that the debts are not 
his; and in a few days he will be free from all further obligations. 

René.— But the 10,000 francs? 

Elisa.— Monsieur de Cayolle has promised us the amount. 
Father will return it to him in the course of the year. And 
now, what can I ever do to prove to you my gratitude? 

René.— Be happy. That is all I ask of you. 

Elisa.— I am happy now, indeed I am; but it was high time 
Heaven remembered us. 

René.— Things were going badly? 

Elisa.— Oh, frightfully, horribly. My father was nearly 
dying of grief; not for his own sake, but for mine. Our position 
was so different from the one which we had formerly held. You 
can sometimes get used to being poor; but no one can get used to 
having been rich. One wouldn’t believe that people of a certain 
class in society, who have had money, who have been able to do 
favors, who have had friends, could possibly find themselves one 
fine day in the condition of not knowing where their next meal is 
coming from. 

René.— Was it as bad as that? Noone would ever have sus- 
pected it. 

Elisa.— I hope nobody did. You are the only one to whom 
we would have confessed it, but you were too generous. We 
simply didn’t dare to tell you. Now, it doesn’t matter. There 
was one day among others which I shall always remember, even 
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though I live to be a hundred years old. It was a Sunday; in the 
summer, fortunately. We were literally without a cent to our 
names. Some 20,000 francs were owed us at that time, are owed 
us still,— and always will be. We had dined, the evening before, 
on a fine carafe of water and a little twelve-sou patty, which was 
neither very substantial nor very good. It was two o’clock, and 
we had eaten nothing. We knew an old lady who had often in- 
vited us to dine with her ‘some Sunday when we had nothing 
better to do.’ That is the polite formula with which one safe- 
guards the self-respect of poor people to whom one wishes to give 
a meal occasionally. We had never accepted. We summon our 
courage and set out,— on foot, of course,— for Neuilly. The 
lady lived near the Maillot Gate. We arrived at four o’clock. 
We saw her from a distance, just leaving home, with her maid- 
servant and little dog. She was going away from us, toward the 
Bridge. She hadn’t seenus. We goon to find out what the jan- 
itor can tell us, hoping that she is going to take only a short walk; 
but he says: ‘Madame has just gone to her daughter’s for a birth- 
day dinner.’ Father and I looked at each other. You can guess 
the expression on our faces. Then we resumed our walk, going 
along through Champs-Elysées, to give ourselves something to 
look at. We sat down on a bench for an hour, watching the car- 
riages go by. We didn’t say a word to each other. I was hungry, 
hungry,— nearly famished. Then I understood how people cari 
commit crimes, and my heart became, oh, so considerate of the 
erring, and I thanked God that I had sufficient strength of mind 
to repel the idea of committing a sin. When we were rested, we 
returned home. Father and I kissed each other good-night and 
went to bed. 

René.— And — and the next day? 

Elisa.— The next day, you came to see us. Had you guessed 
our situation? Of course you had. You had just drawn half of 
your small income, and when you went, Father showed me two 
hundred francs you had loaned him. You saved our lives, René, 
and furthermore you brought us happiness and good luck; for,a 
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few days after, Father obtained the position he was seeking, and I 
found two pupils. It is services of this sort that bind together 
true hearts forever, and so I have a very sincere and true affection 
for you. 

René.— And J also am very fond of you and I have had a no- 
tion that your life would be a happy one. 

Elisa.— What more do you hope for me? 

René.— We shall find a husband for you. 

Elisa.— At my age, it is too late. My life is over in that 
respect. 

René.— What an idea! At twenty-four a woman is still 
young. 

Elisa.— No; she’s anold maid. Moreover, I have sacrificed 
all my future to my past; it would be ingratitude to take it back 
again just as I’m stepping over the threshold of happiness. 

René.— You'll change your mind. 

Elisa.— Quite a while later on, perhaps; but now, to-day (see 
how exacting women are!) I should want to marry no one but a man 
I loved. 

René.— Well, you will love some man and he will marry you. 

Elisa.— Would you like to have me tell you, without the 
least exaggeration, how I think my life will end? 

René.— Tell me! 

Elisa.— When I am thirty-five or forty years old, at the age 
when I can no longer speak of love without being ridiculous, I 
shall meet a good man, a widower, with children to bring up, a 
man who wishes to give them a second mother, a mother who will 
care for them and love them without their growing jealous of her. 
My father, I hope, will still be living. He will have put a little 
money safely away. I shall marry this man and end my days in 
the country, doing my best to prove useful to the motherless chil- 
dren. Thatisa worthy réle to play; and, between us let me say, 
the only one to which I may aspire. 

René.— That’s quite an idea. It has its good points and I 
understand very well this kind of marriage. A man and woman, 
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both honorable and intelligent, whom certain circumstances have 
prevented from marrying during their youth, and who, having 
reached a mature age, merge their common sentiments, an unim- 
passioned philosophy, mutual tastes and all that. These people 
doa sensible thing, a thing which promises well for their happiness. 
I, who have not taken it into my head to marry early in life, am a 
man to marry in this way later on. 

Elisa.— You think so? 

René.— Vmsureofit. By the way, in ten years from now, if 
youshaven’t found anything better, we’ll get married if you’re 
willing; we'll retire into the country with your father and a fourth 
person to play whist and we'll end our lives like the middle-class 
gentry of the Metropolis. I’m sure we’ll be very happy. Does 
that suit you? 

Elisa.— Are you serious? 

René.— Very serious! 

Elisa — Well, it’s a bargain. 

René.— It’s a bargain, if you don’t find anything better. I 
declare, it would be funny if things came out that way! 

Elisa— Why no! It would seem quite natural to me. 

René.— Perhaps we’ve been talking nonsense. Fortunately, 
no one heard us. (He takes her hand.) 

(Enter JEAN.) 

Jean (gust as RENE 15 kissing Evtsa’s hand).— I didn’t see 


anything - 
Elisa (giving her hand again to Renf£).— Well, then, yo 
must see! 7 
René.— What is that lovely bouquet that you’re carrying, 
Monsieur Giraud? 
Jean.— It’s a bouquet I was bringing to Mlle. de Roncourt. 
I was just on my way to the Countess’s to chat with Mademoi- 
selle’s father. (To Extsa.) Will you accept these flowers? 
Elisa.— With great pleasure, I adore violets; but what is 
this around your bouquet, Monsieur Giraud? (She draws out a 
bracelet which 1s around the stems of the flowers.) 
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Jean.— It’s a ribbon that J had put on to prevent the flowers 
falling apart. 

Elisa.— You may take it again now that the bouquet is 
delivered. 

Jean.— You won’t accept this little trinket? 

Elsa.— No, Monsieur; for people who cannot repay, a gift 
is prized only if it has no money value. I?ll tell my father to wait 
for you, as you have something to talk with him about; that will 
save you the trouble of going to the chateau. (She bows and 
goes out.) 

Jean.— Another ‘break.’ 

René.— Oh, yes! 

Jean.— This bracelet is pretty, though. What’ll I do with 
it? 

René.— You’ll give it to Mlle. Flora. 

Jean.— You know, then, that 

René.— I’ve heard that you were kindly disposed toward 


the young lady; I congratulate you. 

Jean.— Do you know her? 

René.— I’ve seen her. 

Jean.— Well — now, do you — uh? 

René.— I’ve never spoken with her. 

Jean.— Well, who cares? She’s not gifted in conversation, 
she might even be called stupid, but she is very pretty and she 
is very well known. The fact that she has compromised a great 
many of the men in the upper crust is a good social advertisement 
for me. I’ve sneaked her away from the fellows at the Jockey 
Club The poor chaps are all at sea. They’re furious, but 
they can’t give her as big an allowance as I can. Good Lord, 
don’t I rake in the cash! What are you staring at, anyway? 

René.— You don’t look quite natural. 

Jean.— The beard 

René.— Oh, yes. 

Jean.— It’s more becoming to me, isn’t it? 

René.— Indeed it is. 
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Jean.— And I’m better dressed than I was, the other day — I 
had on too many frills then, I sawit all right (¢n a familiar manner). 
But I have taken you as a model, I couldn’t get a better one. 

René.— You overwhelm me! 

Jean.— Really, I like you awfully well. 

René.— Enough, enough, enough! 

Jean.— Hold on! This means money to you, my lad. See 
here, let’s talk about your business. Is a man with your name 
going to keep on being a kitchen-garden cabbage with your three 
thousand francs income? You have a principal of sixty thou- 
sand francs! Great, ain’t it? And just to think that nets you 
five per cent per annum! In my eyes, you resemble a man who 
persists in taking an omnibus to go to Versailles instead. of the 
railroad. Five per cent is the lumbering ’bus of finance; who 
trails around in a ’bus nowadays, anyway? 

René.— Those who are afraid of explosions on the railway. 

Jean.— Explosions be blowed! I know the way you have 
been brought up; say, are you intended for the life of a hall-room 
boarder? You were born to have carriages, horses, servants, 
residences, hunting grounds. Can I, the son of your former 
gardener, permit you to go on foot while I ride in a carriage 
drawn by twelve-thousand-franc horses which I don’t know how 
to drive, and two servants who wonder why in thunder they are 
behind and I upfront? In my place, many would be glad to lord 
it over you and to jingle before you the few millions they’ve 
made; not I, and I will make your fortune, or Ill prove myself 
a fake by buying a second-hand coat-of-arms. 

René.— Thanks, my dear Monsieur Giraud. My life is all 
arranged and Ill keep it as it is. 

Jean.— Well, we’ll say no more about it now; but if some 
day you get the fever, give me the preference. Meanwhile we 
must see each other. Come to my house from time to time in 
the Champs-Elysées. Everybody strolls in first or last. You 
will see my home, and I will show you my pictures and statues; 
for they tell me that a man in my position must have a taste for 
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art. It’sallGreektome. I paid a pile for the stuff I’ve got, but 
I’m afraid it ain’t up to much. You will tell me what you think 
of it all, and give me your advice. I should like to succeed in 
attracting better people than I get now. In the morning it isn’t 
so bad. Some rather decent fellows call, looking for my help 
in making money. Money is money you know, and it always 
attracts; but these people come around to my house just as they 
go to see their favorite ballet-girls, on the dead quiet. Those 
who come openly to visit me and are proud to say ‘how-d’ye-do’ 
in public,— well, you ought to see em. A crowd of duffers who 
drink my wine, smoke my cigars and borrow my money! And 
the letters I get! And the people who have invented or unearthed 
something and want to go into partnership with me! And the 
attempts at blackmail by threats of suicide! Those who will 
stab themselves if I do not send them ten thousand francs! And 
the confessions they reel off and the infamies they tell me in 
confidence! No! It is only the man who has made a fortune 
suddenly who knows how many rascals there are in Paris. 

René.— Well, you certainly must see some _ curious 
things. 

Jean.— Good Heavens, let us forget it all! But, now that I 
have rubbed up against some society people, all the rascals that 
I know, I want to fire out. I have already been received at 
Monsieur Durieu’s and the Countess’s. Say, I went to see her 
before she went away. 

René.— Oh! 

Jean.— That’s what I did. Not a bad idea, eh? 

René.— She received you? 

Jean.— Did she receive me? I had found out that she 
needed money; I knew where I was going, all right. I offered to 
make money for her; and my, wasn’t she happy! Well, now, 
once in with the Durieus and also in with the Countess, I’ll be 
fixed. With the upper middle class on the one hand, and the 
nobility on the other hand, I’m both pushed and pulled, and I’m 
in the swim. All I need now is a liaison with a woman who has 
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some class. That would put me right where I want to be —— 
This Countess Savelli is a charming person! 

René.— Between ourselves, I wouldn’t count too much upon 
that. 

Jean.— Sour grapes, eh? — Well, then, the very best thing 
for me to do is to get married; what do you think? 

René.— You are right. 

Jean.— There! you see, I knew it was a good idea. 

René.— Have you someone in mind already? 

Jean.— If I wanted to, I wouldn’t have to look far. Your 
cousin 

René.— Mathilde? 

Jean.— Yes. Her father has dropped me a hint, by the 
way, you know! He’s fond of money, Papa Durieu is; and, if he 


should give me his daughter, it wouldn’t be for my good looks. 

René.— Hem! Well! 

Jean.— Well, I didn’t bite. 

René.— Why not? 

Jean.— I’m a parvenu, I’m the son of a gardener; I’m any- 
thing you please, but — I’m not a bit of a chump. The size of 
my pile shows that. Now, if I get married, I want nothing to do 
with a woman who will think she is quits with me if she has two 
or three hundred thousand francs to offer. Pooh! what does 
that amount to? I’m not looking for someone who will fry my 
little millions in a fricassee of laces, cashmeres and diamonds, 
snapping her fingers at me, while I shovel on the coal. No, dear 
boy, I want a simple girl, one who will be perfectly satisfied to 
owe everything to me, and whom I should dig out of her obscurity, 
a girl like Mlle. de Roncourt, say. 

René.— That’s quite an idea. 

Jean Isn't it? 

René.— But you’ve known Mile. de Roncourt only a very 
short time. 

Jean.— What of that? Men like me, accustomed to risk 
big sums on the turn of a weathervane, decide their lives in five 
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minutes. And besides, I think she’s charming. She’s no longer 
one of these ‘young things’; she has brains. She belongs to 
the nobility. She doesn’t go into society any more; but, if she 
were rich again, she could go back into society and open the doors 
for me. It would be a recommendation for me to have chosen 
a poor girl. And, don’t you know, don’t you know — society is 
my hobby! [’m simply daft on the upper-crust. If Mlle. 
Elisa will have me, she shall be my wife in two weeks. 

René.— There’s nothing slow about you. 

Jean.— Oh, that’s my way. I love on the 15th and I marry 
on the 30th. 

René.— But Mlle. de Roncourt won’t consider you. 

Jean.— She'll make a big mistake, then. 

René.— Really!!! 

Jean.— She won’t find anything better in the money line. 
I have-ten millions of my own,—anyone can find that out at the 
Bank of France, as Monsieur Durieu did; and I’I| have many more 
millions yet. It’s only the first million that’s hard to get. I have 
the inside track now, and I’m going to smash all the old-fashioned 
bankers. I have some plans, some gigantic but perfectly simple 
schemes; only it allinvolves a complete upheaval of the financial 
system. Incidentally, I am in love with Mlle. de Roncourt 
and I wantto marry her. But, say, she seems rather sentimental, 


somehow. Now, confidentially, do you think that she has 
? 


arrived at her age without 
René.— Without what? 
Jean.— Without — a blemish. 
René.— Jean! 
Jean.— Well, now, see here! If 1 put up the money, I would 


want at least to be sure 

René.— I fear that you are giving yourself a lot of trouble 
for nothing, Monsieur Giraud. Mlle. de Roncourt is in the first 
place a thoroughly good woman; point number two, she doesn’t 
need to get married to get away from the financial embarrassment 
in which she and her father were until the other day. 
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Jean.— What’s blown in now? 
René.— Three days ago, Monsieur de Roncourt became 
the Countess Savelli’s business agent with an income of 15,000 
francs. ' 
 Jean— Ah, ha-a-a-ah! Then that was why he wrote me 
to come and see him at the Countess’s. But, do you know, it’s 
a fat job for him, and, if he is shrewd, he will make his fortune. 
René.— I don’t know whether he is shrewd or not, but I 
know he is an honest man. 
Jean.— In business, shrewdness is more essential than any- 
thing else. 
René.— What is business, then, Monsieur Giraud? 
Jean.— What is business? That’s easy. It’s other people’s 
money, of course. 
(Enter MATHILDE.) 
Mathilde.— Father is coming, Monsieur Giraud, he told me 
to ask you to wait for him. May I say one word to my cousin? 
Jean.— Why surely, Mademoiselle! Two if you wish. I'll 
take a look over a few accounts while I’m waiting. 
Mathilde (to RENE).— So you’re going to be married? 
René.— Yes. 
Mathilde.— Father told me the news. 
René.— Yes, I spoke to him about it. 
Mathilde.— Whom are you going to marry? 
René.— A young lady. 
Mathilde.— Why, I thought she was a rich widow. 
René.— Very rich. 
Mathilde.— What’s her name? 
René.— I can’t tell that yet. 
Mathilde.— Do you know I don’t believe a word of all this? 
René.— Nevertheless it’s the truth. 
Mathilde.— No, you want to do what Father says. He has 
asked you to perform this little play, but it is unworthy of you. 
René.— Listen, child, your father 
Mathilde.— Father told you I loved you. 
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René.— Just as all little cousins love their little cousins. 
It’s so convenient for a girl of your age to be able to keep her 
heart right at home, and yet be carried far, far away by love. 
But these attachments pass quickly. They are the lilacs of life. 

Mathilde.— Poetry! If you talk that way it’s obvious that 
you don’t love me; let’s not talk about it any longer. I won’t 
threaten to kill myself, or to go into a convent or never to marry. 
On the contrary, I’ll do everything I can to forget you; but I 
want our conversation, which is going to have such a great in- 
fluence on my life, also to have influence on yours. 

Jean (writing, to himself).— Stamps and commission 

Mathilde.— Will you promise to follow the advice I’m going 
to give you? 


René.— I promise. 

Mathilde.— All the women who ever know you will be in 
love with you, I know it. 

René.— All of them? 

Mathilde.— Yes. You will represent for them, as you do for 
me, happiness, because you are happiness itself. You will cer- 
tainly love one of them some day, for you have a heart as every- 
body has; you are young, clever, of good family, frank and true. 
There’s only one thing you haven’t got; and that’s money. You 
are proud; you have reason to be. If you loved a poor girl, you 
would not tell her so, for you are not sufficiently rich to make 
her happy. 

René.— That’s right. 

Mathilde.— If you loved a rich girl, you would hide it from 
her, in order to avoid even the suspicion of being a calculator. If 
you were rich, you might have perhaps thought of loving me. 
You see I am no longer your little cousin. Think, judging from 
the emotion that you feel at this moment, how you would feel if 
you had to give up the woman you loved because she was richer 
than you. Well, then, since money is the only obstacle that has 
come between you and your happiness, go — go make some 
money; that ought to be easy, there are so many fools that get rich. 
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Jean (counting) Six thousand four hundred fifty-two 
francs, eighty-five centimes. 

René.— You are right. 

Mathilde.— You will set to work? 

René.— Right away — tomorrow. 

Mathilde — And, when you are happy, later, you will re-. 
member that it is to your little cousin that you owe it. Now, 
give me you hand, give me a good smack, and, whatsoever hap- 
pens, let us count on each other always. (He kisses Mathilde on 
the forehead.) 

Jean.— Well, what do you think of that? That chap there 
kisses everybody. 

(Enter Duri£Ev.) 

Durieu.— How do you do, my dear Giraud? 

Jean.— We’ve got something to talk over. 

Mathilde.— We'll leave you together. 

Durieu (to RENE) .— Er — well? 

Mathilde.— Well, Father, René has made me listen to reason. 
You can present Monsieur Bourville to me when you like. 

Durieu.— He is coming very soon. 

Mathilde— You have only to call me, I’m going to join 
Mamma. 

(Exit MATHILDE.) 

René (to Durtev).— Through with me? 

Durieu.— Yes, good-bye. 

René.— Thank you, good-day. 

(Exit RENE.) 

Durieu.— Well, governor, what news? 

Jean.— I’ve got some money to hand over to you. 

Durieu.— Then things are going well? 

Jean.— Very well. The round-up turned out finely. You 
bought 150 shares of stock on the fifteenth at 770. You sold 
them at the end of a month for 815; that makes us — let me see; 
that makes a profit of 6750 francs. Take off commission and 
charges, that is 297 francs and 15 centimes. I have to give you. 
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then, 6452 francs, 85 centimes. (Taking the notes from his 
pocket.) 1,000, 2,000, 6,000, 455 francs; give me two francs and 
15 centimes. 

Durieu.— Haven’t you the change? 

Jean— No. 

Durieu (giving him three francs).— Well, you owe me two 
francs, three sous. 

Jean (searching in his pocket)— No, no. Oh, I am very 
exact in business matters. Wait — wait, here it is exactly, and 
we're square. Now,have you read our partnership agreement? 

Durieu.— Yes. 

Jean.— Does it suit you? 

Durieu.— Perfectly, but 

Jean.— We'll set up for a year first. 

Durieu.— And during that year? 

Jean.— You will have a fourth of all the profits. 

Durieu.— And you estimate the profits 
from one hundred and fifty to two 


Jean.— For you 
hundred thousand francs. 

Durieu.— And I should put into the firm? 

Jean.— Only 100,000 francs; pretty good, eh? But the firm 
will be under the name of Giraud, Durieu and Co. 

Durieu.— Ye-s. 

Jean.—-And the starter is 100,000 francs. 

Durieu.— But I’ve got to get the amount together. 

Jean.— Would you like to get it quick? 

Durieu.— ’Twould suit me toa T. 

Jean.— I have spoken to you of a business proposition 


Durieu.— Yes. 

Jean.— In which I have advised you to put forty thousand 
francs. 

Durieu.— Yes. 

Jean.— You were to sell some of the steel shares that net 
you seven per cent. 

Durieu.— I understood. 
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Jean.— And you were to go to Paris to get forty thousand 
francs.. 

Durieu.— I went this morning. 

‘ Jean.— Hand the money to me, and in a month from now 
I'll bring you sixty thousand francs instead of forty thousand. 
That’s worth the trouble, eh? But you know that what I do for 
you I would not do for anybody else. 

Durieu.— But what is the dea] you’re engineering? 

Jean.— Oh, the deal is a secret. 

Durieu.— What, a secret? 

Jean.— Yes, I’m in it myself; let that be sufficient for you. 

Durieu.— Come on, tell me what it is. 

Jean.— No. 

Durieu.— You’]] tell me just a bit about it, won’t you? 

Jean.— Not a word, you can take it or leave it. 

Durieu.— But afterward? . 

Jean.— Afterward? 

Durieu.— Yes. When we settle up, you’ll put me on to it? 

Jean.— You'll never know a thing about it. 

Durieu.— Never, you mean never? 

Jean.— Yes, ldo mean never. Nothing old-fashioned about 
me. Now where will you find a slicker deal? You hand me 
forty thousand francs, I hand you back sixty thousand; it’s very 
simple. 

Durieu.— And I’ve really got to put in forty thousand francs? 

Jean.— Not a sou less. 

Durieu.— Well, the fact is I haven’t that much. 

Jean.— Then you didn’t draw it out this morning? 

Durieu.— No, the man that bought the shares wanted a 
couple of days’ leeway. 

Jean.— Two days from now will be too late. 

Durieu.— Just the same, two days 

Jean.— My dear sir, you know that money can’t yield fifty 
per cent a month unless you profit immediately by circumstances. 
We’re hustlers, we fellows; we finish a transaction and pass on to 
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the next thing. We haven’t time to wait for “slow pokes” who 
have taken the stage-coach. You don’t want to go in for it? 
'O. K.; done! 

Durieu (detaining Giraup).—But see here, business is busi- 
You know that as well as I do; if I entrust my money 
to you, what guarantee do you offer, tell me that. 

Jean.— Would I be offering you profits, good soul, if I were 
guaranteeing anything? If I put up collateral, your money 
would bring you five per cent; for more than five per cent, guar- 
antees are nix. Your guarantees are my intelligence and my 
honesty.— Good Lord! The next step would be to give you a 
mortgage on one of my houses to help you make 20,000 francs 
from the 2d of September to the Ist of October. Say, do you 
want me to tell you the truth about yourself? 

Durieu.— Indeed J do! 

Jean.— Well, your cleverness is of the fuddy-duddy old 
grandpa kind. Like everyone else nowadays, you have been 
playing the market! Believing yourself more shrewd than others, 
you have lost about thirty thousand francs and you want to 
recoup. 

Durieu.— You’ve offered me a chance. 

Jean.— And I still offer it; only you want to make money 
without letting your own leave your till. You’re not the first 
man to have that idea! You’re expecting the day will come 
when you will be told that I’m in bankruptcy and you want to 
be able to say: ‘I wash my hands of the affair; I don’t lose a 
cent.’ But do, for Heaven’s sake, catch the point, that if I take 
the trouble to make money for you, it must be because you can 


ness 


be of use to me. You are one of my prospectuses. You abso- 
lutely must show a profit for me. I’d be too stupid if I didn’t 
work it that way. People must know that Monsieur Durieu, the 
honorable Monsieur Durieu, has an interest in my firm. That 
will give confidence in me, and will bring me the capital that all 
banking firms need in addition to their own. Now that’s the 
game, and that’s all there is to it. So, you see, I have more in- 
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terest in making money for you than in grabbing it from you. I[ 
haven’t the least desire to steal your 40,000 francs — it wouldn’t 
be worth the bother. The cash won’t leave my safe; but I 
particularly want to have it in my possession, under lock and 
key, in order to bind you to me and to make sure that we are 
working and shall work together. There is a fine scoop, and a 
sure one, to be made at the end of the month. But if you don’t 
want to be in it, suit yourself; if, on the other hand, you do want 
to, dig out the 40,000 francs there in your pocket (I’ll turn around 
so as not to see you), and givethemtome. Next month you will 
have 20,000 more. Is it a go? 

Durieu (putting his hand in his pocket).—Nobody can hide 
anything from you. 

Jean.— It is the AB Cof business. What good is the banker 
who can’t read at first sight in his client’s face that he has money 
in his pocket? Come on, now, where are these poor little bank- 
notes? . 

Durieu.— Here they are! 

Jean (taking them).— Breaks your heart, eh? Do you want 
to hang on to’em? It isn’t too late yet. 

Durieu. No. Keep them. Only, my dear Monsieur Gi- 
raud, remember it is a part of my daughter’s dowry. 

Jean.— Want to touch me heart, eh? Oh, don’t worry, 
you'll see the stuff again, all right! (He puts bills in his pocket.) 
Now, Ill leave you. 

Durieu.—Where are you going? 

Jean.— About my business, of course. 

Durieu.— But 


Jean.— Oh 


you don’t want to let me out of your sight 


Durieu.— No, it’s not that; but — how — about the little 
receipt? 

Jean.— What little receipt? 

Durieu.— The receipt for what I just gave you. 

Jean.— My cashier will settle that with you. 
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Durieu.— To-day? 

Jean.— Or to-morrow. 

Durieu.— To-morrow, I may be out of town. 

Jean.— Day after to-morrow, then. 

Durieu.— Well, no, to-morrow. I can postpone this little 
trip. Pl wait — At what time? 

Jean.— At nine in the morning. 

Durieu.— Nine, it is. Then, too, I could see the cashier 
myself. 

Jean (writing).—O, I say, you make my brains ache! There’s 
the receipt.— Go yourself to the window, whenever you like, and 
have the proper entries made. 

Durieu.— Yes, you know that’s more businesslike. 

Jean.— Is that all you want? Shall I give you your money 
back now? 

Durieu.— No, no. 

Jean.— 1 can go, then? 

Durieu.— Yes Oh! at what time does your cashier 


leave? 

Jean.— At five o’clock. 

Durieu.— It’s half past one 
here? 

Jean.— Yes. 

Durieu.— Well, then, take me in town. I'll have the whole 
business fixed up right off. 

Jean.— I would take you to the end of the world, if I wanted 
to, with your cash in my pocket. Well, come on; but, let me tell 
you, old Stick-in-the-Mud is going to cover some ground to-day. 


CURTAIN 


Have you got your carriage 


ACT III 
(At the Countess’s — Dre Roncourt’s Office.) 


(Enter De CayYo..e, with a SERVANT.) 
De Cayolle—— 1s Monsieur de Roncourt in? 
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Servant.— Monsieur de Roncourt is in business conference 
with the Countess’s attorney. If you will kindly give me your 
name 

De Cayolle-—- Monsieur de Cayolle. But don’t disturb him. 
I'll wait for him here. Give mea newspaper. Has the Countess 
returned? 

(Enter RENE.) 

René.— Not yet. 

De Cayolle.— Oh, it’s you, my dear René! I’m delighted 
to see you. (Servant exit.) Have you heard from the Countess? 

René.— I don’t know what has happened to her. She wrote 
me a lugubrious kind of letter. Said she had determined to go 
into a convent; but, the second day after, I received another letter, 
as gay as you please, in which she informed me that she’d been to 
the opera, had heard ‘Norma,’ that that had done her a deal of 
good, that she was leaving for Scotland, and that she would be 
back in a couple of weeks. 


De Cayolle—— What a charming madcap! By the way, you 
dropped in on me last week. I found your card. 

René.— You were at some celebration or other. | 

De Cayolle.— Yes, we went down to the formal opening of 
our new branch. Did you have something important to say to 
me? 

René.— I was wanting to ask a piece of advice. 

De Cayolle.— Delighted to serve you. Fire away! 

René.— I have been taken with a desire to earn some money. 

De Cayolle.— Good idea! ,It occurs to a good many people. 
Unfortunately, there is only one legitimate method to get money, 
and as many people decline to employ that method, numerous 
misunderstandings arise. 

René.— And this method is ? 

De Cayolle.— You are as well acquainted with it as I am. 
Work. 

René.— That’s a bit of a slap, just by the way. 

De Cayolle.— Against laziness, my dear fellow. I say, let’s 
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take Durieu’s son as an example. Of what use is a chap like 
that? He doesn’t know anything, he brings nothing to pass — 
Yes, he does!— He brings debts to pass. Isn’t that a neat little 
occupation? Do you know where he is now? 

René.— No. 

Durieu.— So you haven’t seen your uncle. 

René.— I haven’t set foot in his house for two weeks. 

De Cayolle.— Well, his precious son is in jail. 

René.— Papa Durieu must be wild. 

De Cayolle.— Quite to the contrary. He’s delighted. He’s 
intending to leave him there for a year, and he’s right. But isn’t 
it a pity that a man of twenty-two, of good family, who might 
have used his intelligence — that is, the bit he has — should 
begin life in that fashion, and that his father should be reduced 
to the point of rejoicing in the existence of jails? The results of 
the usages of inheritance! Oh, when we have civil conscription! 


René.— And what is that? 

De Cayolle.— It’s a form of drafting which has occurred to 
me, and which is the simplest thing in the world. It would be a 
sort of companion-piece to required military service, and might 
even replace it; for it is probable that, at no very remote date, 
all races will be united by their interests, arts, commerce, indus- 
tries, and that war will disappear from the world. At that time 
society will cease to demand of men anything except the tribute 
of their intellectual powers. When a man turns one and twenty, 
the State will drop in on him and say: ‘Monsieur, what career 
have you selected? What are you doing for other men?’ 
‘Nothing,’ ‘Oh! Do you wish to work?’ ‘No, I don’t 
want to do anything.’ ‘Very well; you are wealthy, then?’ 
‘Yes, Iam,’ ‘Well, you are at liberty to decline to work; but 
in that case you must get a substitute. And so you will of course 
arrange to give us so much per year to provide some people who 
are not wealthy to work in your stead, and we will deliver to you 
an Idleness Ticket, with which you can go anywhere you please.’ 
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René.— Very ingenious. But what will all these substi- 
tutes be employed at? 

De Cayolle.— Road-building, which is sadly neglected. If 
that went on, in fifty years from now a tiller of the soil would 
cost 25,000 francs a year. But everything will adjust itself in 
proper balance and there’ll be room for everybody, when every- 
body works. 

René.— But where will the necessary money be found to 
pay all these workmen? Perhaps the volume of money in circu- 
lation may not increase proportionately with the work. 

De Cayolle— Ah, ha! So that sort of question interests 
you, does it? 

René.— Why, yes 

De Cayolle—— When you’ve begun to burrow about in these 
things, you’ll never want to leave them. Nothing is more fas- 
cinating than this money-question, which is everybody’s question. 
Well, listen! When work (which is limitless capital) shall have 
become universal, money (which is limited capital) will obviously 
be insufficient to represent work. And it is probable that money 
will be suppressed. 

René.— (laughing).—Oh! Oh! 

De Cayolle.— Very good, very good! I was looking for that 
exclamation. I’ve heard it twenty times. 

René.— But what will take the place of money? What you 
say looks impossible to me. 

De Cayolle.— Just as impossible as all problems are which are 
still unsolved. Some day it will seem just as simple as all the 


problems which have been solved. See here, once upon a time — 
a Parisian, let us say, bought a country-house in Marseilles for 
100,000 francs. What did he do? He put 100,000 francs in gold 
or silver in a stage-coach, and sent the money to the seller, with 
two gendarmes as guard and escort. On the way, robbers held 
up the coach, killed the guards, divided up the cash. Other 
gendarmes were sent to catch the thieves. There was another 
fight. After a while the thieves were captured and hanged, and 
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society was avenged. But you must agree that all this was taking 
a lot of trouble to make a purchase of a country residence. One 
day, a gentleman who had a big sum to remit to a distant point 
and who was a thoroughly honorable man, said to himself: ‘Now 
what’s the use of forwarding this large amount of cash to my 
creditor who will, in turn, be forced, if he owesit to somebody 
also, to have it forwarded to him, and so on and so on. Why 
should I bother so many gendarmes and so many robbers? I’ll 
keep the money right here at home, and write to my man that 
Ill deliver it to him on demand. If he has the same sum to pay, 
he will send my letter to whom it may concern. In this way, my 
letter can travel around the world while the money stays right 
where it is... Now that gentleman had, in good genuine fashion, 
the idea of the promissory note, and from that day on, people 
began to observe that money was nothing and that credit was 
everything . . . But I should never stop talking, if I tried to 
initiate you into all these great problems, and that’s not the thing 
before the house anyway. You want to make money by working? 

Renée.— Yes. 

De Cayolle.— What started you along this line? 

René.— It wasn’t a what, but a who: a child, who revealed 
to me through the heart, as you have by logic, that a man of my 
age must not live in idleness and that what I was calling inde- 
pendence would finally perhaps merit the name of egoism. 

De Cayolle.— Sensible talk, my boy. Now listen. I am 
getting ready for an enormous piece of work, and am to submit 
plans to the Minister of the Interior. The scheme is nothing less 
than rendering productive a goodly percentage of the waste lands 
of France. Come and see me, and I’ll give you the task of getting 
up a report on my plan. [’ll furnish you all the documents. It 
will be a good hard job for you. You are not a practical man, 
and you’ll probably put in a lot of foolish notions; but I shall 
easily be able to see what you’re good for and what I can make 
out of you. 

René.— That’s all I wanted. I’m greatly obliged to you. 
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Now, just one word more; what do you think personally of Jean 
Giraud? 

De Cayolle.— Well, this Jean Giraud is no fool, far from it. 
He’s what we call in business a ‘slick one.’ He is already really 
rich. There is a probability that he will make an immense for- 
tune. He may possibly some day become, through the magni- 
tude of his capital and through his ability to turn everything 
quickly to account, one of the leading brute forces with which even 
the Great Powers are sometimes obliged to reckon. ‘Those brute 
forces are rare; many, before arriving at their goal, go to smash 
in the midst of the scandals they engender. But there are some 
that weather all storms and then become impregnable. Why 
these questions about Monsieur Giraud? 

René.— Because I was anxious to get an opinion concerning 
him from‘a man like yourself. 

De Cayollex— De Roncourt doesn’t seem to be coming. I 
haven’t time to wait any longer. Are you going to stay? 

René.— Yes. 

De Cayolle.— Will you kindly take the trouble to hand him 
this little package? 

(Enter DE Roncourt.) 

René.— Here’s Monsieur de Roncourt. 

De Roncourt.— Very sorry to have kept you waiting; but I 
had a very important matter to finish up. (Yo René.) Good- 
day, René. 

De Cayolle.— I’ve been waiting in excellent company. I’ve 
brought you 

De Roncourt.— I was intending to call at your home to-day 
to thank you, my dear friend. I no longer need this sum. 


De Cayolle.— Your business is all arranged? 

De Roncourt.— Yes. 

De Cayolle-— Don’t fear that you are embarrassing me, my 
dear De Roncourt. 

De Roncourt.—I cannot use this money now. But once 
again, thanks, and with all my heart. 
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De Cayolle.— Let’s say no more about it, but remember that 
I am still at your service. (Zo Renf£.) See you soon, my dear 
fellow. 

René.— To-morrow, if you say. 

De Cavyolle.— Early?- 

René.— Early. 

De Cayolle (to De Roncourt).— And when shall I see you? 

De Roncourt.— As soon as I have a free moment, I’!] drop in 
on you. 

De Cayolle.— Au revoir. 

(Exit Dre Cayo.Lte.) 

De Roncourt.— I thought I should never get through with 
that lawyer. 

René.— Still at the Countess’s affairs? 

De. Roncourt.— Yes. And in what a disorder she turned 
them over to me! She signed, with her previous manager, bills 
of sale, leases, receipts, mortgages. One is simply lost in the 
maze! And now she is making enormous sacrifices to convert 
her property into negotiable securities. She has been able to 
realize 500,000 francs, which she has put into Monsieur Giraud’s 
hands. When she has sold off everything and paid off everything, 
she will have left eighty or a hundred thousand francs income at 
the most. On the other hand, I’m coming in for my personal 
share of disappointment, and see how. You remember that the 
final amount of my obligation on that unfortunate affair of the 
old days-was 100,000 francs; well, three weeks ago I was offered 
a general release for 10,000 francs. That’s the sum that De 
Cayolle just brought me. 

René.— You told him you didn’t need it. 

De Roncourt.— Because just as soon as my creditors learned 
that I was the Countess Savelli’s manager, they came at me with 
a regular lawsuit and claimed the whole amount of the debt, 
telling me to choose between settlement and jail. 

René.— But what about the propositions they made to you 
a while ago? . 
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De Roncourt.— Nothing signed, nothing to show. Do you 
know what the attorney had the cheek to tell me? He said: ‘So 
much the worse for you, it’s your own fault. You’ve been too 
honest.’ 

René.— What a sweet reproach! 

De Roncourt.— They are willing, however, to let me alone if 
I undertake to turn over to them 10,000 francs ayear of the 15,000 
Imake. Within a month, the Countess will know exactly the 
details of her position and she’ll keep me with her (I’m certain of 
that) at a salary of three to four thousand francs. Of course, as 
the Countess needs ready cash, I get every day offers of rake-offs 
if I can get her to go into certain deals. Oh, if I want to work 
it right, I can pay off all I owe in one year, give a big dowry to 
my daughter, and keep 10,000 francs income for myself. Only, 
the Countess will be bankrupt, and I shall be a thief. It would 
be a bit tough to begin to be a thief at sixty. 

René.— But you would have paid up. There’s the whole 
right and wrong of money: pay, and the world esteems you. 

De Roncourt—— You may well understand, my dear fellow, 
that, in the midst of all these perplexities, my greatest anxiety is 
my daughter’s future. Her situation is still more disquieting 
than it was a month ago. If I should die—— 

René.— The Countess 

De Roncourt.— Would not desert her, of course I know; but 
you know Elisa,— would she consent to live on charity? Is that 
a prospect that she would be willing to face? And is it not possi- 
ble that the Countess may also die? 

René.— What can be done, then? If I were rich 

De Roncourt.— Oh, my dear boy, if you were rich, I know 
perfectly well what you would do. But you aren’t rich. Well, 
among all these pieces of bad luck there’s one piece of good luck. 


Monsieur Giraud loves Elisa, he’s told me as well as you and has 
made a formal request for her hand. I told him that I would 
consult my daughter, who is old enough to decide for herself. He 
is to come to-day for his answer. This is not happiness as Elisa 
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interprets happiness, or as I interpret it for her. But it’s freedom 
from anxiety for my declining years, it’s material comfort, it’s 
more than all that; it’s making up for a past which has had many 
trials and tribulations. Monsieur Giraud is a parvenu. His 
origin was very lowly, and there are things about him that one 
can laugh at; but he’s a millionaire, and millionaires who marry 
poor girls are rare now, as they always were. 

René.— Well? 

De Roncourt.— Well, my dear boy, she refuses. 

René.— Has she been made fully aware of her position as 
you have stated it to me? 

De Roncourt.— She has. 

René.— And she still refuses? 

De Roncourt—— Flatly. And I, her father, have not dared 
to insist, fearing to impose upon her a sacrifice too great for her 
strength. I have already heaped sacrifices enough upon her — 
and then 

René.— And then 

De Roncourt (with emotion).— And then — I have no secrets 


from you — I was afraid that she might have reasons for declining 
this offer, reasons which she could not and would not give me. 

René.— What do you mean? 

De Roncourt.—— Oh! my poor boy, much is said and much is 
written about money. Certain situations which it creates will 
never be known, situations which are all the more painful, all 
the more soul-racking in that they must remain secret. I have 
taken away my daughter’s fortune, yes, taken it away, in a 
worthy cause, it is true; but in plain words, I have dispossessed 
her of what her mother left her, and have deprived her of the 
only means which society offers a woman to be a happy wife 
and a happy mother. She hasn’t said a word to me,— not a 
word of reproach. She accepts the sacrifice courageously, nobly, 
cheerfully. By what right can I now come and ask her for an 
accounting as to her affection; she asks of me no accounting as to 
her property. The man she loved appeared to be a thoroughly 
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upright fellow. He was gifted. He hada future. I relied abso- 
lutely on his honor and on his ability to win in the battle of life. 
Then, too, could I possibly watch my daughter minute by min- 
ute? I had to make a living, and had to go to my office every. 
day and earn my daily bread, while she was earning hers. When 
I learned that this man was going to marry another girl, when I 
saw Elisa’s grief, I rushed off to have a word with this Max 
Hubert. I asked of him the truth, the truth that I didn’t dare 
to ask of her. I begged him, yes, I begged him not to abandon 
my child. He swore to me he was guilty of no breach of honor; 
that he was free, and that she was. Did this man lie? Oh, my 
dear, dear friend, I have suffered much during the last two years, 
but it does me good to be able to tell it all to an upright and 
downright fellow like yourself. 

René.— I thank you for this proof of confidence, and, believe 
me, I hope to show that I am not unworthy of it. You are right. 
There are questions so delicate that they cannot be discussed 
between father and daughter. Atsucha point, a friend must serve. 
Shall I speak with Mlle. de Roncourt? 

De Roncourt.— Yes, you have guessed my meaning. If you 
tell me, after your conversation with Elisa, that the marriage is 
impossible, we’ll close the subject. 

René.— I am certain that you are mistaken, and that every- 
thing can be arranged. 

De Roncourt.— God grant that that may be the outcome! 
But I must confess that ill luck has been pursuing me for several 
years with such obstinacy that, at times, I feel beaten, without 
hope that anything : 

Servant.— Monsieur Jean Giraud. 


René.— There’s no harm in my chatting a bit with him 
before talking with her. (Handshakes with MonsiEuR DE Ron- 
court.) I shall see you again soon. 

(Ex1t DE Roncourt; enter Grraup.) 

Jean. —Good-day, Squire de Charzay. Isn’t Monsieur de 
Roncourt here? 
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René.— He was here a moment ago. He’ll be back. 
Jean.— Well, have you thought over my proposition? 
René.— No, your definition of ‘business’ doesn’t encourage 
me. 

Jean.— And nevertheless you’re expecting to score in the 
business world, your cousin Mathilde told me so. 

René.— No; I’m expecting to increase my resources a little, 
that’s all. 

Jean.— And will you kindly tell me how you’re going about 
it? 

René.— I shall use the faculties that God has given me, 
courage, intelligence, probity. 

Jean.— Yes, yes, yes! that’s quite a different matter, then. 
Do you know the market quotation, in this year of our Lord, 
for the ‘faculties that God has given you?’ It’s a regular 
figure, just as fora bushel of turnips. Courage, that’s worth one 
sou a day, if you’re willing to join the army; intelligence, that’s 
worth a hundred francs a month, if you’re willing to go behind 
the counter; probity, three thousand francs, if you rise to the 
position of cashier. Now, let me tell you, there’s a means of 
getting rich quick and all by yourself.— Can you think up an 
idea? — Just a mere idea, like the one a fellow had, one day, of 
buying at wholesale, for three years, from the bakers of Paris, all 
the charcoal that they used to sell at retail to the little house- 
holders of the town. He sold for three sous what he had paid 
two sous for, and he made 500,000 francs. Just scare up an idea 
of that kind, and your fortune is made. But you won’t fetch it. 
Ideas like that come only to the people who trudge about, in the 
winter-time, at six o’clock in the evening, in a chilling drizzle, 
with a worn-out coat, in shoes that are neither slippers nor 
brogans, looking about to see if they can’t find ten sous in a 
crack between a couple of bricks, and wondering where supper 
is coming from. I’ve been through that, I have, and know 
what it is. But you are not poor. You’re just a man who 
isn’t wealthy enough. There’s a mighty big difference, let me 
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tell you. Now, my dear man, you are in the swim. Well, 
get your money like a real top-notcher. You have lots of re- 
sources that we haven’t. Marry a homely girl brought up in 


the back-shop of some tradesman who wants to get a look-in 


with the nobility, or for instance 

René.— Enough, Monsieur Giraud. We shall never under- 
_ stand each other, on this subject at least. Let’s talk again about 
yourself. You express a desire to marry a poor girl. That’s 
an honorable intention, if there is no — concealed motive. 

Jean.— What concealed motive can I have? 

René.— It is really because you love Mlle. de Roncourt 
that you wish to marry her? 

Jean.— Yes. 

René.— And you desire to find a footing in the circle to 
which she belongs? 

Jean.— Quite naturally. 

René.— Have you thought the matter over thoroughly? 
Have you fully made up your mind? Do you know what obli- 
gations it involves for you with reference to the circle into which 
you expect to come. 

Jean.— Yes. 

René.— Then I can use what influence I have toward urging 
Mlle. de Roncourt to decide in favor of this marriage. 

Jean.— What? Decide in favor ? 

René.— She hesitates. 

Jean.—And with what motive? 

René.—Whatever the motive be, it can be only an honorable 
motive. I shall try to overcome it. I promised her father I 
would and promise the same to you. 

Jean.— Well, here she is. Dll go have a chat with her 
father. Ill be back later and find out what she tells you. 

(Enter Extsa.) 

Elisa.— My father said that you wanted to see me. 

René.—Yes, I do. 

Elisa.— Well, here I am. 
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Jean (bowing).— Mademoiselle 

Elisa.— Monsieur 
_ fean.— I leave you with Monsieur de Charzay, as you have 
something to talk over. 

(Exit Grraup.) 

Elisa.— What can it be that you have to say to me? 

René.— I want to talk to you about important matters. You 
know why Monsieur Giraud is here to-day to see your father? 

Elisa.— He is here to get an answer as to my intentions. 

René.— Well? 

Elisa.— Well, I have refused. 

René.— Why? 

Elisa.— What! You ask me that? Because, as I told you 
a while ago, I am not of those who marry without love. 

René.— Have you taken counsel with no one? 

£lisa.— In situations like the present, one takes counsel only 
with oneself. Nevertheless, Monsieur Durieu, his wife, Mathilde, 
all advised me to accept this offer in view of my personal interests. 
The Countess, to whom my father wrote, has sent me four pages 
of exhortations. 


René.— And it’s wise advice you ’ve been getting. 

Elisa—— You, too! And where, pray, are your argu- 
ments? 

René.— My arguments are in the thought of your future. 

Elisa.— My future is now assured. 

René.— Unfortunately it is not, and the dangers as to it are 
perhaps more serious than they were a month ago, as you yourself 
perfectly well know. 

Elisa.— Nevertheless, my father did not insist. 

René.— He was afraid, after your formal refusal, he might 
appear to be imposing upon you a sacrifice even greater than the 
one he asked of you in the early days. 

Elisa.— My father desires this marriage, then? 

René.— Your father would like to see you happy. 

Elisa.— And you? 
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René.— I, who have a certain appreciation of all forms of 
self-sacrifice, I have promised to try to induce you to say ‘yes.’ 

Elisa.— You advise me to marry Monsieur Giraud? 

René.— Yes. ) 

Elisa.— If you had a sister, would you give her that same 
advice? 

René.— lf Thad asister, I could do for her what I cannot do 
- for you; for, although you are as dear to me as a member of my 
family could be, for the world you are to me a stranger. If I 
had a sister, and she had found herself in the position in which 
you were two years since; if there came the opportunity for a 
marriage such as now comes to you; if this marriage could, from 
my point of view, make her happy later and in any-case bring 
her material well-being and freedom from anxiety during her 
father’s declining years, I should take her hands in mine and I 
should say to her: ‘This is not happiness as you pictured it, 
but it is perhaps the only compensation which life can offer you 
for the disappointments of the past. Accept, then, accept, 


’ 


unless 
Elisa.— Unless? 
René.— ‘Unless the love that you earlier cherished makes it 
quite impossible for you ever to marry And, as she would 
be my sister, and as she would know that she had no better friend 
than myself, she would tell me the secret of her life that she could 
not tell her father, and 
_ Elisa.— And, advised by a brother who is so full of devotion, 
she might perhaps marry —even if there were an untellable 


secret, eh? 

René.— Elisa! 

Elisa.— You have said to yourself: ‘There’s a girl who has 
probably committed an indiscretion: I who am a Christian gentle- 
man, would marry her despite reports concerning her,— but 
later, in ten years or so, at the age when people have ceased to 
examine curiously into a woman’s past’; and you have recently 
given to the girl, as a sort of charity, a crumb of hope. But 
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to-day a rich man appears, the son of an old valet of your father 
or something of the sort, who does me the honor to ask my hand. 
It’s a great piece of good fortune for me. And Monsieur Giraud 
is indeed a kindly gentleman, for a poor girl doesn’t get married, 
she gets bought. So it would be very wrong in me not to marry 
him. Ah, yes, how clear it all is! I hadn’t thought of all these 
things, and really I am a very lucky person. Thanks, Monsieur 
de Charzay, you have opened my eyes. I wasn’t looking on life 
from exactly that view-point. A word from you has had more 
effect on me than the urgent plea of my good father would have 
had. (She rings.) Well, it’s settled. 

René.— What are you doing? 

Elisa.— I am following the advice you have just given me. 
(To the Servant who enters.) Ask my father and Monsieur 
Giraud to come to us. (The SERVANT exit.) 

René.— Good-bye. 

Elisa.— Oh, don’t go away. I want all those who have an 
interest in my happiness to know with perfect clearness the facts 
about me. 

(Enter DE Roncourt and Grraup.) 

Elisa (going to Jean). — Monsieur, my father has told me 
of your request for my hand. Is your intention still the same? 

Jean.— It is, Mademoiselle. 

Elisa.— This is, on your part, a proof of esteem and con- 
fidence, for which I shall be forever grateful, whatever happens. 
Such a proof can be given to a girl without fortune only by a man 
who has also known poverty. Now I, in turn, have in mind to 
give you a proof of —of frankness and considerateness, after 
hearing which, you will still be free to withdraw your request. 
The confession I am to make is made in the presence of my father 
and of Monsieur de Charzay. He is, after my father, my best 
friend. I was to have married, three years ago, a man whom I 
loved. Every hope I had was centered in this love of mine; for 
having suddenly become bankrupt, I had seen vanish in an instant 
all the persons who, the day before, had been paying court to me. 
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In their place came persons, I am glad to say, who have the 
courage to tell a poor girl that poverty and beauty are still a 
fortune. ‘The man I loved was poor, and had his whole career | 
to work out. I insisted on postponing our marriage until my 
father and I had attained a position which would permit us to 
impose no burden on my husband. ‘This situation lasted a year; 
for a year my fiancé was received by my father as a son, by me 
asabrother. At the end ofa year, his attempts to makea fortune 
had been wholly unproductive. He was good, but he was weak. 
The struggle discouraged him. A rich girl became fond of him, and 
her family approved. He asked me to decide for him, and I freed 
him. People judged and commented on my action in different 
ways, and those who were still very dear to me had perhaps a 
doubt concerning me. There is the past, Monsieur. As to the 
future I can affirm that I shall be, as I have always been, true 
to my father’s ideals — and to my mother’s. 

Jean (to DE Roncourt).— Monsieur de Roncourt, I renew 
my request. Will you give me your daughter’s hand? 

Elisa (to De Roncourt).— Are you satisfied, Father? 

De Roncourt.— My dear child! 

René.— (to JEAN).— You are behaving like a genuine noble- 
man, Monsieur Giraud. 

Jean.— You approve of me? 

René.— With all my heart 

Jean (aside).—My, how stirred up they all are! These people 
are the slickest proposition I’ve struck. They’ve slipped a 
-halter on me, and I didn’t know it until it was all done. 

CURTAIN 


ACTIV. 


(Drawing Room at the CounTEss’s.) 


(The Countess, MatuitpE, MapaMe Durieu, and Duriev 
enter.) 

Mme. Durieu.— How kind you are, dear Countess, to have 
sent us word at once of your arrival! You had a good trip? 
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Countess.— Excellent; and you, Monsieur Durieu, have you 
been well all the time? 

Durieu.— All the time. I have an iron constitution. 

Countess.— I hope things have occurred during my absence. 

Mme. Durteu.— Yes; and all very pleasant things. 

Durteu.— Mlle. de Roncourt’s marriage is simply great. 

Mme. Durieu.— It is you who have brought happiness to both 
father and daughter. 

Countess:— The father is a very worthy man. He has 
straightened out my affairs with an intelligence and devotion that 
cannot be overestimated; and so I 

Durieu.— And what has become of Monsieur de Gharaye 

Mme. Durieu.— We've heard nothing of him for 

Mathilde.— He’s gone away from Paris for two weeks. 

Durieu.— Who told you that? 

Mathilde.— Monsieur de Cayolle. 

Countess.— Where did he go? 

Mathilde.— To Sologne. 

Durieu.— Well, he didn’t go to that dismal place for pleasure. 

Mathilde-— Monsieur de Cayolle commissioned him to get 
into communication with two or three landowners and to see 
what, in his opinion, have been the best results obtained from 
fertilizers up to date; which, for example, is the more economical, 
fuller’s earth or lime. 

Durieu.— Wha-at? 

Mathilde.— You know the soil of that district consists partly 
of siliferous lands, that is to say, lands containing rocks in large 


quantities; partly of calcareous lands, containing a great deal of 
lime and sometimes even magnesia; partly of ——— 
Durieu.— What in the world are you reeling off now? 
Mathilde— 1 am refreshing everybody’s memory as to the 
composition of the soil, so as to be able to explain the different 
processes of fertilization. 
Durieu.— Thanks! What sort of joke is this, anyway? 
Mathilde — Papa, I’m not joking. 
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Durieu.— And where have you studied the fertilization of 
Sologne? 

Mathilde.— In a great big book on agriculture. 

Durieu.— Where did you find it? 

Mathilde.— At home. 

Durieu.— Agriculture! I haven’t any books on ag 

Mathilde—— Yes, Papa, you have and beautifully bound, in 
your library. 

Durieu.— Well, I'l be — and you have read them? 

Mathilde.— I wanted to find out whether René would have 
much trouble in doing the work that Monsieur de Cayolle asked 
him to do, and I’ve discovered that, with patience and brains, 
he’ll manage very well. Agriculture is so very interesting! 

Countess.— She’s right; she will be able to do what I haven’t 
done, get something out of her estate herself when she’s married. 

Mathilde.— Oh, when I’m married! I'll have time to study 
before then. 

- Durieu.— You are so hard to suit. 

Mathilde.— Oh, Papa, you can’t say that. 

Durteu.— Monsieur de Bourville, for instance, has been in- 
troduced to you, and you won’t have him. 

Countess.— Why, but he’s a very fine fellow! 

Mme. Durieu.— Do you know him, Countess? 

Countess.— Yes. 

Durieu.— He is a charming man. 

Countess.— And has very good connections, I pene 

Mathilde.— He isn’t rich. 

Durieu.— What, not rich? 

Mathilde.— Why, no. 

Durieu.— He has two hundred and fifty thousand francs. 

Mathilde.— In real estate. 

Durieu.— He can sell it. 

Mathilde-—— No, he can’t. His is an entailed estate, landed 
property that cannot be transferred. 

Durieu.— Where did you learn that? 
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Mathilde.— In the library, too. 

Countess.— But he has an aunt 

Durieu.— He’s her sole heir, and she is very ill. 

Mathilde.— No more hope in that quarter, the doctors have 
cured her! 

Mme. Durieu.— Mathilde! 

Mathilde.— The fact is I am a very good match, Iam. I'll 
have two hundred and fifty thousand francs dowry — cash,— 
without counting my expectations. 


Durieu.— Your expectations — I sincerely hope — 

Mathilde.— Oh! so do I, my dear papa —I sincerely hope 
that you will live a long time; but if the word expectations means 
two different things, it isn’t my fault. You are going into partner- 
ship with Monsieur Giraud, you are going to make a very great 
fortune. 

Durieu.— You have a brother! 

Mme. Durieu.—And how is it we don’t hearanything from him? 

Durieu.— | have heard. 

Mathilde.— Where in the world is he? why doesn’t he come 
back? 

Durieu.— An — er — an unexpected opportunity to be pre- 
sented at court! (Yo MarTuiLpE.) You were saying? 

Mathilde.— I was saying that some day I shall be too rich to 
marry Monsieur de Bourville. 

Durieu.— Why, you wanted to marry your cousin! 

Mathilde— Because I thought I loved him. 

Countess.— You no longer love him? 

Mathilde.— No, Countess Savelli, not that; but he did not 
love me. Asa matter of fact I ask nothing better than to marry 
Monsieur de Charzay — Monsieur de Bourville, I mean — if you 
absolutely insist; but perhaps something better will turn up. 
Elisa, who has nothing, makes a good match all right. Why 
shouldn’t I make one just as good? Especially as I know now 
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just what I want. I want a mature man, very mature, whom I 
shall love a great deal, like a father. 

Durieu (to his wife) — Can you make anything out of this? 

Mme. Durieu.— Absolutely nothing. 

Countess.—I made that sort of marriage, I can’t say any- 
thing against it. Well, my dear child, perhaps I have just what 
you need. 

Mathilde.— Really? 

Countess.— A relative of mine has written me that he wants 
to be married. He is rich! 

Mathilde — How much has he? 

Countess.— Eighteen hundred thousand francs. 

Mathilde.— That’s splendid! How old is he? 

Countess.— Fifty-five. 

Mathilde — Exactly the thing! 

Countess.— But he has the gout. 

Mathilde—— Oh, how delightful! I will take care of him. 
We will sit together in the chimney corner and how interesting 
it will be! Where is he? 

Countess.— He is far from here. 

Mathilde.— But where? 

Countess.— In Batavia; but he’ll be only too glad to come 
back here, 

Mathilde — And do you think [ll suit him? 

Countess — I am sure of it — besides, he leaves the matter 
in my hands. 

Mathilde.— Well, Papa, what do you say to it? [trust you 
see that this is the real article! 

Durieu.— Haven’t you any suspicion that you’re going 
crazy? 

Mathilde.— If anything, Papa, I have a suspicion that I’m 
arranging never to go crazy — over anybody. 

Durieu.— You will consent then to live all your life with a 
man of fifty-five? 

Mathilde — Not all my life, no, but all his— which is 
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different! In any case, you’re in no rush to marry me off; six 
months more or less — what does that amount to? Countess 
Savelli will write to her relative and he can get here in three 
months and a half. It takes fifty days to come from Batavia. 

Durieu.— Do tell me where Batavia is. 

Mathilde.— It is the capital of the island of Java — (to 
GIRAUD, as he enters) Isn’t it, Monsieur Giraud? 

(Enter Grravup.) 

Jean.— What, Mademoiselle? 

Mathilde.— Isn’t Batavia the capital of Java? 

Jean.— It’s quite possible, Mademoiselle; but you know I 
don’t really know anything about it. I’m acquainted only with 
the countries I have dealings with. Batavia isn’t yet on the list. 
(To the Countess.) Countess, I heard of your return, and I have 
come to pay my respects. 

Countess—I1 am delighted to see you, my dear Monsieur 
Giraud. 

Jean (to Mme. Duriev).— Your health is good, Madame? 

Mme. Durieu.— Excellent, Monsieur. 

Jean.— And you, my dear Durieu? 

Durieu.— | am well — And our little business affair? 

Jean.— Let’s not talk business before the ladies. Business! 
Business is always good. 

Countess — My dear Monsieur Giraud, I have heard of 
your coming marriage. My warmest congratulations! You’re 
getting a charming wife — one whom I love and whose worth I 
appreciate. Now for my wedding gift to you! At London, I met 
one of my friends, a minister from a German principality. He 
came to England to arrange a loan for his government under very 
advantageous conditions for the lender. I spoke to him about 
you; he will be here in three days and will submit the plan to you. 
This will be the beginning of very important and honorable rela- 
tions for you. 

Jean.— How can I thank you, Countess? 

Countess — And at your wedding, which, by the way, is to be 
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at my home, I'll introduce you to my best friends. A man who 
uses his fortune as you have done deserves every possible encour- 
agement. 

Mathilde — Father dear, isn’t it too bad that brother is not 
here for Elisa’s wedding? 

Jean.— He will be here, Mademoiselle. 

Durieu.— How do you know? 

Jean.— I have just seen him. 

Durieu.— Where? 

Jean.— At my house. 

Mme. Durieu.— How does it happen that when he came he 
did not visit his father first? 

Jean.— Now that the danger is past, we can tell you every- 
thing. 

Mme. Durieu.— The danger! 

Jean.— Don’t be alarmed, Madame. Would you believe it, 
Countess, this poor Gustave Durieu — to whom I shall always 
be devoted, for it is to him I owe the honor of knowing all these 
people here,— this poor Gustave had made some promissory 
notes for a trifle— for six thousand francs, and they sent 
him up for it. 

Countess.— Sent him up? 

Jean.— Yes; that’s a term the constables use so as not to say 
jail; but Gustave wrote me, and, this morning, I paid Mathieu, 
the constable in question, and Gustave has been set at liberty. 

Mathilde.— That was splendid! 

(Mme. Durieu dries her eyes in silence.) 

Durieu.— You have meddled here, Giraud, in a thing which 
concerned only me. 

Countess.— Monsieur Giraud did the right thing; Monsieur 
Durieu’s son should not be in jail. 

Durieu.— People are very comfortable in jail; too much so, 
apparently, since they make second visits. I certainly should 
not have left him there, but I wanted to teach him a lesson. 

Jean.— You can give him his lesson some other time, and 
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signed notes and he will sign some more, since there are 
always people stupid enough to give their money, their good 
money, in exchange for promissory notes from young fellows of 
good families. If young people could come to an agreement, they 
would form a stock company with a capital of one or two millions 
in promissory notes. They could get them discounted by these 
miserable usurers at twenty-five or thirty per cent and I, the banker 
of the Company, would undertake to realize sixty per cent on 
the money. Net profit, thirty or thirty-five per cent. It would 
be a sure deal. You could issue shares of stock, on the dead 
quiet, you know,— left hand doesn’t know what the right hand 
does, and all that! There is something in everything, you see, 
Monsieur Durieu. But really, as things are now, I couldn’t, +n 
my own interest, allow the son of my future partner to be threa t- 
ened by a suit of that kind. Too strong arguments against it — 
business arguments, especially! 

Durieu.— All right; that’s six hundréd francs I owe you. 

Jean.— Plus the expenses! but I’m not worrying. I have 
collateral. 

Mme. Durieu (to JEAN).— Thank you, Monsieur. 

Durieu.— Is my precious son at home? 

Jean.— He is waiting for you. 

Durieu.— Good! [ll go see him. 

The Servant (entering).— The goods which Madame sent for 
have just come. 

Countess— Vm coming—have them wait. (To MMe. 
Duriev.) Come with me, my dear, they are the materials for 
our bride’s dresses. 

Durieu.— Good-bye, Countess. 

Countess.— Good-bye, my dear Monsieur Durieu. 

(Exit Monsieur DurIeEv.) 

Jean (to the CounTEss).—He’s furious! These bourgeois are 
all alike! 


Mme. Durieu.— Come along with us, Mathilde dear. 
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(Enter Evtsa.) 

Mathilde — Here’s Elisa! I'll stay with her. (Exisa goes 
to the Countess and to Mme. DurieEvu who kiss her.) 

Countess.— We'll come back; we are going to see about some- 
thing that concerns you. 

(Exit Countess with Mme. DurieEv.) 

Jean (to Exisa).— I, too, Mademoiselle, am going to look 
after your interests. That is my only excuse for leaving you so 
soon. (He kisses her hand, bows to MATHILDE and goes out. On 
opening the door he meets Monsieur DuRIEv.) 

Jean.— You still here? 

Durieu.— Yes, ’m waiting for you. (They close the doors 
and go out together.) 

Mathilde.— You have changed Monsieur Giraud completely: 
what a thing love is! Just now he had the air of a prince among 
men. It was a joy to look at him. The Countess didn’t recog- 
nize him. Do you know, you’re going to be very happy with 
such a husband? 

Elisa.— Do you think so? 

Mathilde.— Vm positive of it, he adores you! He has asked 
mother and me to help him select his gift to the bride. It will 
be a beauty. He thinks there’s nothing too beautiful or ex- 
pensive; he has seen the groom’s gift to the Duke of Riva’s 
daughter who married a Wallachian prince, and he wants yours 
to be like it, only he has put in the midst a great river of diamonds 
which runs peacefully between two banks of exquisite gold lace- 
work. And how people do talk about this marriage! 

Elisa.— What do they say? 

Mathilde. Mother and I have purposely made calls to hear 
things. The ladies you used to know make such faces! It’s so 
pleasant to pity people! They have been so accustomed to say: 
“Well, that poor Mlle. de Roncourt will never marry, will she?’ 
“Dear, dear what a pity it is!’ Now, they don’t sing that tune 
any more! ‘Mlle. de Roncourt is going to marry a financier, she 
will be very rich; she is one of Countess Savelli’s protégées, she is 
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going to have one of those fashionable establishments of Paris.’ 
They can’t pity her any more, it is very sad! Now they are 
envious and say: ‘It must be confes-ed she is lucky to make such 
a marriage as that without any money, when there are so many 
girls in a better position than she —’ To hear some people, 
when you have good luck, you’d think you had taken it away 
from someone else. But good fortune comes from God, who is 
quite free to distribute things as he sees fit; and who is there, 
man or woman, who deserves happiness more than you 
do? 

Elisa.— Dear, sweet Mathilde! 

Mathilde.— No; 1 am very fond of you, that’s all. But you, 
too, can see that the wind has changed around you since your 
marriage bans have been published. 

Servant (entering).— Letters for Mademoiselle. (He lays 
down the letters and goes out.) 

Elisa.— There’s my answer to what you say, today’s letters; 
I have been receiving as many as this every day. 

Mathilde.— And you don’t read them? 

Elisa.— ve stopped reading them. I know beforehand 
what they contain. 

Mathilde (taking three letters) — Atrandom! Well, I haven’t 
read a single one yet! Let’s begin with the worst writing. (Ske 
reads): ‘The man whom you will marry is a scoundrel.’ (Spoken): 
Nothing worse than that? (She reads): ‘If you wish details write 
to Monsieur Jules, general delivery’ (spoken): No signature.— 
Only scoundrel is written s-k-o-w-n-d-r-i-l-] and there is an ¢ in 
truly. An anonymous letter is bad enough; but with misspelled 
words it’s uglier still. What do you think about it? 

Elisa.— That is perhaps the tenth letter of that sort I have 
received. 

Mathilde (throwing the letter in the fire)— You have burned 
them? 

Elisa.— Indeed I have. 

Mathilde.— Why, here’s one from Gabrielle Valbray. 
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Elisa.— Whose name I haven’t heard for four years — you 
remember her? 

Mathilde — 1 should say I did! She was in the upper classes 
at school, when I entered; and my! didn’t we make fun of her! 
She was very stuck up. Her father got his money in the tallow 
business; and she was always in a bad humor because her mother 
made her wear over-sleeves, like bookkeepers, so that she wouldn’t 
* wear out her dresses at the elbow. She married Monsieur de 
Valbray, a tax-collector. 

Elisa.— And she compliments me on my marriage? 

Mathilde.— She just simply can’t express how happy she is. 
(She throws the letter in the fire and opens another.) ‘Mademoiselle, 
in view of your approaching marriage, allow me to remind you 
that our firm 

Elise (taking the letter) — Benoit, dry goods dealer, who was 
our tradesman for several years and who put an attachment of 
125 francs on our place. Don’t read any more of it; it’s the 
same thing over and over again! -Let’s talk about you. Tell me, 
when are you to be married? 

Mathilde—I? Oh, I shan’t get married yet awhile. 

Elisa.— Why not? 

Mathilde. — Because — why, just imagine; they are having a 
husband for me come way from Batavia. It’s real imported goods. 

Elisa.— What does that mean? 

Mathilde.— That means that I want to gain time. 

Elisa.— For what? 

Mathilde. For René to get a position and be able to marry 


Elisa.— Is it settled between Monsieur de Charzay and you? 

Mathilde-— No. He doesn’t suspect it. He doesn’t even 
suspect that he loves me, but he will love me. What would be 
the use of having future tenses, if you didn’t use them? He fol- 
lowed the advice that I gave him, and went to work. When he 
gets a big enough position, he will be quite astonished to discover 
that he loves me.— Where can he find a better wife than me? 
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Elisa.— Where, indeed? 

Mathilde.— 1 am pretty clever, you see. I wrote to the 
Countess yesterday and told her about it, and she entered into 
my little scheme very nicely, without even asking me my reason 
or what I was aiming at. If I had told my father the truth, he 
would have made a great to-do. Instead of that, he is going to 
wait patiently for the Countess’s relative. He is a cousin of hers, 
this gentleman from Batavia whom we invented. That man will 
have a string of adventures, let me tell you; for you know his 
arrival depends on the fate of René’s attempt. He’ll catch the 
yellow fever, this poor fellow. He will be shipwrecked; he will 
be rescued. At length we shall hear from him. Finally he will 
arrive in France, and even at Paris. I want him to get as far as 
Paris; but just as he alights from the train, he will slip and fall 
on the track and be cut in two. It will be ierrible, but that’s 
the only thing to do. So much the worse for the poor man! 
René and I will be married in the midst of colored lights, as in a 
fairy scene, and we shall be very happy. Why! You’re not 
listening to me. What’s the matter? Are ae crying, Elisa? 

Elisa (throwing herself, into MatTuHiLDE’s arms) mee dear 
little Mathilde! 

Mathilde.— What’s the matter with you? I don’t want you 
to be unhappy. Tothink that I shouldn’t guess that something’s 
the matter! Tell me, what is it? What do you want me to do? 
You don’t care to marry Monsieur Giraud? [ll tell him, if you 
don’t dare to. I’ll go and find your father and tell him. 

Elisa.— Father isn’t here. He’s making preparations for 
this marriage which is to take place, which must take Bice, 

Mathilde:— But why are you crying? 

Elisa.— Oh, it’s nothing — nervousness. I have been this 
way for days. This sudden change of position, these false marks 
of sympathy which come to me from all sides, the remembrances 
of my past which you yourself recalled to me — you remember! 
Oversensitiveness, stirred up by these recent happenings; all 
this resembles grief and at times makes me want tocry. Justa 
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matter of nerves, I say; now, you see, it’s all over. Weeping a 
bit has done me good. You have had an excellent idea. How 
lovely you will be as a bride! 
Mathilde.— Yes — Yes — I shall be — I suppose 
Servant (announcing) Monsieur René de Charzay. | 
Mathilde (making a move toward the door).— He has arrived 
just at the right time. 
Elisa (drying her eyes).— Not a word! (To Matuitpe.) I 
forbid you — I beg of you not to say anything to him. 
Mathilde (watching her).— All right — don’t be alarmed. 
René (entering).— How do you do, Mathilde — Your mother 
is waiting for you downstairs to go with your brother who has 


just come in to get her. 

Mathilde.— Is Gustave here? — I’m going. Will you come 
to see us now that you have returned to Paris? 

René.— Yes, indeed. | 

Mathilde (to Ex1isa).— I’ll see you soon again. (To René.) 
I shan’t say good-bye to you. 

(Exit MATHILDE.) 

René.— How are you? 

Elisa.— Quite well, thank you. When did you arrive? 

René.— This morning. 

Elisa.— And are you satisfied with your trip? 

René.— Yes; my work will be useful to me in more than one 
respect. I have sent it to Monsieur de Cayolle. J am waiting 
his reply. And you? 

Elisa.— You’re not shaking hands with me. 

René.— Indeed IJ am, just as always. | 

Elisa.— Have you seen the Countess? 

René.— I know that she is back. 

Elisa.— She came yesterday. 

René.— I am going to see her. Is she still kind to you? 

Elisa. More than ever. (4 pause.) 

René.— And your father? 

Elisa.— Father is well. 
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René.— Is he happy? 

Elisa.— Yes —he has made, with his creditors, arrange- 
ments which are much more advantageous to him that those at 
first proposed. When they learned whom I was to marry, they 
no longer came to ask us for money; they came to offer it to us. 

René.— The contract is not yet signed. 

Elisa.— Not yet, but is to be in two days. 

Rene— Who are your sponsors? 

Elisa.— Monsieur Durieu and Monsieur de Cayolle — My 
father has written to him, but he has not yet answered. 

René.— So — it’s all settled for good and all. 

Elisa — Yes. (A pause.) 

René.— We shall probably not see each other very often after 
your marriage. 

Elisa.— Why not? 

René.— If I secure the position which Monsieur de Cayolle 
says I may hope for, I shall live away from Paris. 

Elisa.— But you’ll come here often. 

René.— As little as possible. It now will be work that is to 
occupy my mind. Will you allow me to offer you, as all who love 
you will be doing, my little wedding gift? It will not be a mag- 
nificent one, for I am not rich; but it will remind you of a friend 
who will never forget you. I have had this simple ring made 
especially for you. It opens. There’s an inscription on it and 
within a bit of my mother’s hair. 

Elisa (with emotion).—Oh, I shall always have it by me. 
Your mother was a saint. How fortunate I am to have this 
souvenir! It will bring me happiness, I am sure. 

René.— It will recall the fine plans we were making a little 
while ago. That shows how foolish it is to lay plans ten years in 
advance. 
ay Elisa (with an emotion which increases and which she suppresses 
with more difficulty).— Let’s not talk of that, I beg of you. Don’t 
take away any of my courage: I need it so much — good-bye. 

(Enter the CounTEss.) 
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René.— You are right, good-bye. 

The Countess (to Evisa, who is hastily drying her eyes).— My 
dear Elisa, my dressmaker is waiting for you. She wants to 
try on with you some of the dresses I have myself chosen. I hope 
they'll please you. There’s a pink one for the contract and a 
white one for the church. I want you to be as beautiful as an 
angel. (She kisses Exvisa, who exit.) 

Countess (to REN£).— Ah, ha! you were here. And that’s 
all you say to the people you see after a long absence. 

René.— I beg your pardon, I’m rather upset. 

Countess.— Is it that arid province of Sologne that puts you 
in such a state? 

René.— Don’t make fun of me. I’m in no mood for joking. 

Countess — Nor am I. Something horrible has happened to 
me. 

René.— To you? 

Countess.— To me, yes, me! Does that surprise you? Just 
take a glance at me. I don’t look the same at all. 

René.— Why, that’s so, you are a bit pale. 

- Gountess.— I haven’t done a thing but shed tears for three 
weeks. 

René.— What in the world is happening to you? 

Countess.— Very sweet of you to decide, finally, to ask me! 
A great misfortune has come to me. In the first place, I’m bank- 
rupt! 

René.— Bankrupt? 

Countess.—Why just about; my annual income is cut down to 
100,000 francs. 

René. —I knew that. 

Countess.— And that’s all the consolation you have to offer? 

René.— Well, you can’t expect me to get into a frenzy over 
the catastrophe of having only 100,000 francs income. 

Countess.— Well, you can go, if that’s the only kind of thing 
you have to say to me. 

René.— I beg your pardon. 
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Countess.— What is the matter with you? 

René.— My heart has — made a blunder. 

Countess.— You’re in love? 

René.— Yes. 

Countess.— And she doesn’t reciprocate? 

René.— That’s it. 

Servant (entering with a letter)— For Monsieur de Char- 
zay. 

René.— For me — You will allow me, Countess? 

Countess.— Certainly. 

René (reading).— ‘My dear friend, your work has just been 
put in my hands; but I have a more urgent matter to take up with 
you just now. I’m downstairs. I see going up to the Countess’s 
apartments some one I don’t want to meet, especially to-day. 
Make my excuses to her. Yours sincerely, De Cayolle.’ 

René (to the Servant).— Allright. IT’llbethere. (SERVANT 
exit.) Good-bye, Countess. 

Countess (giving her hand).— Good-bye, good-bye. 

Servant (announcing).— Monsieur Jean Giraud. 

(Enter JEAN.) 

Jean.— And I’m driving you away, Monsieur de Charzay? 

René.— Not at all. I was just leaving when you were an- 
nounced. 

Jean.— But we shall see each other again. 

René.— Certainly. (Exit RENE.) 

Countess.— What a fine portfolio, Monsieur Giraud! It’s a 
regular plenipotentiary’s portfolio. 

Jean.— You can’t tell what may happen! But, for the pres- 
ent, my portfolio contains only personal papers relative to my 
business, and my marriage contract which I have come to submit 
to Mlle. de Roncourt. 

Countess.— My dear Monsieur Giraud, how long before you 
are to give us a report on our big venture? 

Jean.— In a week, Countess. 

Countess.— On what sum may I count? 
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Jean.— On one hundred and fifty or.two hundred thousand 


francs. 


Countess.— And the main investment I have made with you 
? 


will bring in 

Jean.— Oh, to be safe, let’s say from ten to fifteen thousand 
francs a month. 

Countess — When our first venture is all settled up, I shall 
invest with you the remainder of whatever ready money I have 
and, in case I no longer live in France 

Jean.— That would make no difference. Then too, wouldn’t 
Monsieur de Roncourt be on hand still to have an eye to your 
interests? Don’t forget that famous government loan that you 


promised me, Countess. 

Countess.— Don’t worry. I never forget. 

(Exit CouNTEsS.) 

Jean (among his papers, alone).— Let’s see, let’s see. My! 
but these law clerks write horribly! 

(Enter Evtsa.) 

Eltsa.— You sent word you wished to see me, Monsieur 
Giraud. 

Jean.— Not so, not so, Mademoiselle. I merely asked 
them to let you know that I wanted to chat about our little 
affairs. We are old enough, both of us, todeal with them ourselves. 
I want to submit to you our contract, which I have just picked up 
at my attorney’s as I came along, and hear your comments on it 
before a clear copy is made. 

Elisa.— This contract does not concern me, Monsieur. I 
bring nothing, you everything. Whatever you decide upon will 
certainly be all right. 

Jean.— On the contrary, you bring a great deal. You bring 
grace, brains, taste, relations with society,— in a word, happi- 
ness. All these things are priceless, and I shall never pay for 
them what they are really worth. Let’s see — ‘In the presence 
of So-and-So, justice of the peace, appeared Jean Giraud, banker, 
and Mile. de Roncourt; who, in view of their intended marriage, 
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have fixed and determined in the following manner the civil 
status of each of the contracting parties: Article 1. Each of the 
two parties shall have, hold, and be possessed of his or her separate 
estate.’— Your father told me that you desired our marriage to 
be on this plan. 

Elisa.— Yes, Monsieur, I was particular about this arrange- 
ment as a personal guaranty for you. 

Jean.— ‘The bride is to have the administration of her own 
estate and the enjoyment of her own revenues. 

“Article II. Dowry of the bride: 

‘Ist. A trousseau for her use, laces, cashmeres, etc., 

SECT ET 20 em Ue a ey ie (ng a 50,000 fr. 
“2d ~ Jewels, diamonds, estimated... . 100,000 fr. 
‘3d. A sum of one million francs in active and 
negotiable securities.’ 

Elisa.— I beg your pardon, sir, I don’t understand. 

Jean.— Why, it’s perfectly simple. I acknowledge a million 
as your dowry. 

Elisa.— Monsieur 


Jean.— Our contract is drawn, except for the names, exactly 
like that of the Duchess of Riva. 

Elisa.— The duchess in reality brings a million,— while I 

Jean.— But the man whom she married brought nothing, 
that amounts to the same thing; and she acknowledged 300,000 
francs as from him. It might happen that some day we should 
separate for one reason or another; you must not be at the mercy 
of your husband. It does no harm, from time to time, for the 
society leaders to learn from the upstarts how to behave in cer- 
tain affairs. 

Elisa.— It’s a sorry state of things, Monsieur, under what- 
ever circumstances a marriage takes place, that one must antici- 


pate, even before the contract is signed, the possibility of a separa- 
tion. . 

Jean.— In business, you have to anticipate everything. And 
then, too, I may die. I would not wish you to have the slightest 
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dispute with my relatives, who have not the same ideas concern- 
ing money as I have. Should I die, the children inherit, you 
receive back your dowry and are not forced to marry a second 
time. | 

Elisa.— If fate should decree that you die first, Monsieur, 
it will be for you to make such provisions as you think you ought 
to make, without consulting me. This magnificent charity, in- 
tended to guard against all possibilities, humiliates and wounds 
me. Inthe position in which I am placed, I am accepting already 
too much to accept more. This clause must be removed, I beg 
of you; I insist. 

Jean.— But if this clause is as much to my advantage as to 
yours? 

Elisa.— That is another thing, then. 

Jean.— But it is, let me tell you. I am in business. I’m 
high up on the financial ladder; the ladder may break. In that 
case it’ll be a good idea for me to find, near where I tumble, a 
goodly sum to help me to my feet again. With a million, you 
can live in a modest way, but — you can live, or you can try to 
recoup. If I am bankrupt, if [ lose more than I possess (for one 
never knows what may happen), you claim your dowry and the 
creditors simply have to keep their hands off. 

Elisa——That’s true. I am very much pleased by your 
frankness, Monsieur Giraud. At last I understand your marriage. 

Jean.— Yes. You were afraid that I was an ordinary 
husband, one of the jealous, exacting kind. I see, I see! Don’t 
worry! We moneyed men, who cannot have true friends, ask 
especially from a wife that she be our friend. There are women, 
women, everywhere; but the genuine article is hard to find, you 
know. 

Elisa.— Yes, your wife must be a self number two. 

jJean.— And, furthermore, she must be honest enough not 
to run away, some fine day, with the money which we are com- 
pelled to put in her name. ‘That has sometimes happened. [’m 
not suggesting that as applying in this case. Besides, you are 
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going to be very rich on your own account; there are lots of 
deals that you 

Elisa.— But, tell me, Monsieur Giraud, what will happen 
in case business should go badly? 

Jean.— Why, I told you your dowry would be right there 

Elisa.— And then so much the worse for the creditors! The 
fact, is, you know, I am the daughter of a man who made himself 
poor to pay his creditors, or rather his brother’s —— 

Jean.— That isn’t the same thing. As for that, creditors 
in speculative deals don’t count. The law refuses to recognize 
them. 

Elisa.— That’s so. But if they attack my contract, what 
answer shall I give? . 

Jean.— That you received your dowry from your father. 

Elisa.— But my father has no fortune. 

Jean.— He has no fortune, but he has a position. He is the 
Countess’s business manager. 

Elisa.— And if they should happen to say that he had stolen 
to dower his daughter. 

Jean.— We let ’em talk. The main thing is to have the 


law on your side. But, as for that, all our business ventures will 
and safe. And let me say 


be fair, square and above-board, 


furthermore, that 

Eliza (rising) —It is unnecessary, Monsieur. 

Jean.—And why? 

Eliza.—I don’t need to hear any more. To think that I 
might not have learned this until after we had been married. 
What, what would have become of me? (She tears up the contract.) 

Jean.—What are you doing? 

Eliza.—I’m tearing up the contract. 

Jean.—You’ve changed your mind about marrying me? 

Eliza.—What do you take me for? 

Jean (rising.).—Madame! 

René (who has come in toward the end of the conversation, to 
Ex1sa).—Go back to the Countess; this man is likely to say 
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something rash! No, no, don’t insist on staying.— I can handle 
the case. 


Elisa— Reneé. 


René.— Don’t be afraid. (He leads her to the door of her 
room. She goes out. RENE comes back to JEAN who 1s getting 
ready to go. He taps him on the shoulder.) 

Jean (turning around).— Good, here’s the pal! Oh! it’s you? 

Renée— Yes. 

Jean.— You were near by. You heard? 

René.— I did. 

Jean.— Well, what do you think of the rigmarole? She’s a 
fine one, isn’t she? A girl who has 

René.— Who has loved and has honestly made a confession 
of it to you. 

Jean.— Loved! Loved! We know perfectly well that a girl 
in her position has no right to say what she says; if a fellow mar- 
ries her, she ought at least to be of some use. 

René.— Marry Mlle. Flora then. 

Jean.— Monsieur! 

René.— Mlle. de Roncourt, seeing the truth by her conscience 
alone, has spurned your name and your fortune. I was coming 
back on purpose to tell her a few things she didn’t know. I have 
just been given specific details about you. You're a thief! 

Jean.— You insult me! 


René.— Oh, do I? You began making your fortune by 
speculating with a deposit of money which had been left in trust 
with you by a woman in such a position that a public scandal was 
out of the question. 


Jean (turning to go away).— This isn’t true. Furthermore, 
I repaid her her money 

René (detaining him).— Stay where you are! You disap- 
peared once from the Exchange without settling up. You are 
among those who are a, disgrace to it. 


Jean.— I’ve paid since. 


René.— And the shareholders of the mines you discovered 
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whose shares you bought back at seventy-five per cent below the 
price of issue,— what do you say to that? 

Jean.— The shareholders! 
to get anything. 

Rene.— And you made 300,000 francs in this transaction. 
Now listen here. You have in your hands considerable sums 
belonging to Madame Savelli and to Monsieur Durieu. As you 
have no particular use for their money, you will return the 
amounts to them, and not show your face here again. 

Jean.— Really! Say, are you the one that fixed this all up? 

René.— Yes. 

Jean.— And if I don’t consent? 

René.— Then I will compel you. 

Jean.— How, if you please? 

René.— I will expose you. 

Jean.— And your proofs? 

René.— My word is sufficient. 

Jean.— Gwan!! 

René.— Then [ll trounce you, you 

Jean.— Oh, take some one your own size! Well, I won’t 
fight. Do you think I’ll be foolish enough to get killed by you? 
Ten millions versus sixty thousand francs. A dreadnought at- 
tacked by a pop-gun! My dear fellow, you want to sling mud; 
go ahead and sling. You'll say I’m a thief; Ill say I’m not and 
I’ll prove it; and I will add that you picked a quarrel with me 
because I didn’t want to marry Mlle. de Roncourt who has been 
your 


They were tickled to death 


René (lifting his hand).— Scoundrel! ! ! 

Jean.— Don’t you touch me; I'll holler — say, you make me 
tired! What have I done to you? I have tried by all possible 
means to do something for you, and you’ve done nothing but say 
disagreeable things to me. I have had enough of your old ser- 
mons. I have seen perfectly well the part you’ve been trying to 
make me play, in having me marry Mlle. de Roncourt. Did 
I raise a howl? Not even a whisper! She is through with me, 
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I am through with her; and it’s none,of your business. To 
thunder with you, anyhow! You can’t do a thing to hurt me, . 
my boy. You can’t get me kicked out of the Countess’s house 
nor Monsieur Durieu’s, because they both need me; because in 
your circle, as in others, self-interest comes before everything 
else; because I’m their Money, d’ye hear? and people don’t show 
their Money the door. And now, you just keep yourself as com- 
pletely clear of my business as I keep myself of yours, and you 
won’t hear a peep from me! I have the honor to wish you a very 
good day. (Exit JEAN.) 

(RENE goes and picks up his hat. He seems for a moment to 
be trying to make up his mind about something; then he goes reso- 
lutely toward the door, as if to catch up with Giraup. As he is 
about to leave, Exisa stands between him and the door.) 

Elisa.— Don’t go after that creature. J am so happy not to 
be his wife! 

CuRTAIN 


ACE Var 
(At the city home of Durrev) 


(Enter Mme. Durievu and Durteu, at different doors.) 

Durieu (coming out of hts room).— I was looking for you, my 
dear. 

Mme. Durieu.— I’ve just come in. 


Durieu.— You must give me your advice 

Mme. Durteu.— About what? 

Durieu.— Here’s the case. You know that Giraud is now 
free again as a result of his break with the De Roncourts. 

Mme. Durieu.— Yes. 

Durieu.— Well, he’s opened the subject with me. 

Mme. Durieu.— What subject? 

Durieu.— Why, his marriage with Mathilde. 

Mme. Durieu.— What answer did you make? 

Durteu.— Nothing as yet. I wanted to consult you. 

Mme. Durieu.— Consult me? 
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Durieu.— Yes, you. Aren’t you Mathilde’s mother? 

Mme. Durieu.— So J am, my dear, but I shall abide by your 
decision. 

Durieu.— That isn’t what I’m asking. I want your opinion 
as an aid to making up my own mind. There are three suitors. 
Monsieur de Bourville, the Countess’s cousin (that Batavia fellow), 
and Giraud. Mathilde herself has no desire in the matter. 
Which of the three do you prefer? 

Mme. Durieu.— You mustn’t be angry with me, my dear; 
but I should be incapable of making a choice. It isn’t my fault. 
I simply haven’t the habit. 

Durieu.— What’s that? Haven’t the habit? 

Mme. Durieu.— During all the twenty-four years we’ve 
been married, you have always undertaken to direct your chil- 
dren, solely and in your own person. That was your right. I 
was under obligation to you for everything. As I was not able to 
give you any advice on the subject, 1 contented .myself with 
giving them an example. That’s all I could do. However, 
Gustave has not led the sort of life he ought, and if your money 
should slip away from him —— 

Durieu.— How can my money possibly slip away from him? 

Mme. Durieu.— I don’t at all know, my dear. I am just 
supposing. You are free to dispose of your property as you see 
fit; and, as for me, I have such slight needs, that, in case of mis- 
fortune, I should content myself with very little. But you have 
turned over to Monsieur Giraud a considerable sum, and you 
are probably going to trust in his hands the remainder of 
your money, and even sign a partnership agreement with 
him. 

Durieu.— I’m going to trust in Monsieur Giraud’s hands only 
the amount of the profits on my deals with him. SoI run no risk. 

Mme. Durieu.— Nevertheless, he has at this moment 150,000 
francs of yours. 

Durieu.— 100,000. 

Mme. Durieuuw—He tells everybody it’s 150,000. Any- 
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way, you see that you have already handed over to him a big 
sum that isn’t your accrued profits. 

Durieu.— I have looked the matter up in every possible way. 
There’s no danger. 

Mme. Durieu.— So much the better; but he started in by 
asking you for only 40,000, and succeeded in making you give him 
60,000 more. Look out! 

Durieu (anxiously) — Have you any reason to fear that 
Monsieur Giraud 

Mme. Durieu.— I have no definite reasons. We women are 
creatures of feeling more than of logic. And so I shall never be- 
lieve that a man who lacks delicacy in affairs of the heart, has 
delicacy in matters of business. Just now, Monsieur Giraud is 
behaving far from well with reference to Mlle. de Roncourt. 
Believe me, my dear, all good sentiments are interrelated in these 
hearts of ours, and if one sentiment is blighted, the others are 
affected. Honor is not a matter of shadings. 

Durieu.— But all this doesn’t tell me what to do about 
Giraud. 

Mme. Durieu— You must as politely, as skilfully, as 
promptly as possible, withdraw from all the schemes in which 
you are associated with him. 

Durieu.— Well, [ll be frank with you; I never had the slight- 
est intention of going into parinership with Monsieur Giraud. 

Mme. Durieu.— But you told him you would. 

Durteu.— Yes, because that was the only way to recoup on 
the 30,000 francs I lost in the Stock Exchange, before I made his 
acquaintance. 

Mme. Durieu.— And if it results in a loss? 


Durieu.— He’s not such a fool as to let me lose money in the 
first piece of business we have together. As for the second, I 
don’t say he wouldn’t. 

Mme. Durieu.— Is such scheming as that worthy of you? 

Durieu.— Well, anyhow, to-day’s the 30th. And to-day is 
the day that Giraud is to come.and report to me. 
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Mme. Durieu.— Are you sure he’ll come? 

Durieu.— I saw him yesterday. He told me to expect him 
to-day at noon. It’s after eleven now, and so — 

Mme. Durieu.— See here, my dear, if there has come to you 
to-day this good idea of consulting me, it must be that you have 
finally come to understand that I may possibly give you good 
advice upon an important matter. Well, will you do what I tell 
you to do, and make me happy? 

Durteu.— What is it? 

Mme. Durteu.— Look up Giraud at once, and even before 
you know how the — what do you call it?— deal has come out, 
take back simply the money you handed over to him, without 
interest or profit. You’ve lost 30,000 francs and they’ll remain 
lost, that’s all. But you will at least not have to reproach your- 
self with having deceived anybody in the world. Remember, 
my déar, your father’s well-known scrupulousness in money 
matters. Must we believe, because in recent years new types 
of men have appeared, that there is necessarily also a new type 
of morals? In my opinion, husband, a person is at liberty to 
lose money in dealing with certain persons, but one has no right 
to make money out of them; and honor, as you and I understand 
it, forbids us to trick even a trickster. If Monsieur Giraud fulfils 
his obligations to you, whatever his object may be, you must 
fulfil yours to him, or he will be justified in saying that you have 
gone back on your word. It would be the first time that that 
has happened. 


Durieu.— You are decidedly the finest woman I know. 
Mme. Durieu.— Oh, no; but I have a certain sense of duty. 
Durieu.— Well, all right, Pll run over to Giraud’s. 

Mme. Durieu.— Good! 

Durieu.— And, if I can get back my money, I vow I will — 
Mme. Durieu.— You will? 
Durieu.—I will give my daughter to René if she still loves him. 


She does 


Mme. Durieu.— How good you are, my dear! 


love him, she has confessed it to me. 
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Durieu.— And this cousin of the Countess? 

Mme. Durieu.— Oh, he was just invented for the occasion. 

Durieu.— Ah! the sly puss! I suspected it. 

Mme. Durieu.— On the way back from Giraud’s, drop in on 
Monsieur de Roncourt, and bring him and his daughter back to 
dine with us. 

Durieu.— You are sure, then ? 

Mme. Durieu.— I am sure that, if I had not had the good for- 
tune to marry you, I should have remained unmarried like Elisa, 
and that people would probably say of me what they do of her. 

Durieu (kissing his wife).— To think that I have lived with 
you for twenty-four years and not really known you! 

Mme. Durieu.— Well, you see, my dear, there was still time 
to get acquainted. 

Servant (announces).— Monsieur and Mlle. de Roncourt! 

(Enter Evisa and DE Roncourt.) 

Durieu.— Good morning, my dear De Roncourt. 

Mme. Durieu (to Evisa).— We were talking about you, dear 
child. 

De Roncourt.— 1 thought you were ill, my dear Durieu. 

Durieu.— Why? 

De Roncourt.— Because I haven’t seen you lately and because, 
as circumstances are with us, you perhaps owed us a visit. 

Durieu.— I have been very busy, De Roncourt. I was just 
going out and was going to stop at your house. I am delighted 
to see you. 

Elisa.— And Mathilde? 

-Mme. Durieu.— Her father will tell her that you are here and 
have her come and see you. (Euisa throws her arms around 
Mae. Duriev’s neck.) 

De Roncourt (to Durtev).— 1 won’t keep you any longer, 
dear friend; I’ve found out what I came to find out. (He shakes 
hands with him.) ; 

Durieu.— In half an hour, Ill be back. 

(Exit DuriEv.) 
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Mme. Durieu.— I noticed the Countess leaving as I came in. 
Is she going away somewhere? 

Elisa.— She is going to be married. 

De Roncourt.— I believe she is going to marry Lord Nofton. 

Mme. Durieu.— Is he very rich? 

De Roncourt.— Immensely rich! 

Mme. Durieu.— Is it a money-marriage? 

De Roncourt.— Oh, no. They’ve been fond of each other for 
along time. That makes the marriage happier still. 

(Enter MATHILDE.) 

Mathilde (to Extsa).— I was just writing to you when Father 
came and told me you were here — you’re feeling well? 

Elisa.— And what were you writing to me? 

Mathilde (smiling).— All kinds of things. I'll tell you all 
about it. 

Mme. Durieu.— So you’re sending us away. Well, we’ll 
leave you together. (Zo DE Roncourt.) Come, my dear Mon- 
sieur de Roncourt, I want to tell you, who have so often been the 
confidant of my disappointments, of a great happiness which has 
come tome. (70 Maruitpe.) Mathilde 

Mathilde.— Yes, mother? 

Mme. Durieu.— If you still love René, prepare for a great 
happiness. 

Mathilde.— What happiness? 

Mme. Durieu.— Your father consents to your marriage. Sh! 
- Keep your joy till he himself tells you. 

(Exeunt Mme. Durieu and DE Roncourt.) 
Mathilde.— Elisa. 

Elisa.— Yes, Mathilde? 

Mathilde.— You seem very gay. 


Elisa.—I1 am so glad to see you; I was afraid that you had 
completely forgotten me. I see that I was mistaken. 

Mathilde.— Will you promise me to be frank? 

Elisa.— Have you ever had occasion to doubt my frank- 
ness? 
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Mathilde—— No. Well, then, answer me: why aren’t you 
going to marry Monsieur Giraud? 

Elisa.— You are still harping on that? 

Mathilde— Oh, I beg you don’t jest about it! 

Elisa. Why? 

Mathilde.— Because the others aren’t joking. 

Elisa— What do you mean? 

Mathilde—I mean that there has been a great deal said 
about this breaking off. I overheard a lady who isn’t ill-natured 
say, ‘Mlle. de Roncourt has already failed to carry through 
two marriages: her husband, if she finds one now, will have to 


be extremely genteel to make people forget the other candi- 
dates.’ 


Elisa.— That lady was right; escaping two marriages is 
certainly enough in the life of a woman. I have renounced all 
fresh experiments of this sort. I shall never marry. 

Mathilde.— On the contrary, you will marry; you must. It 
has now become indispensable for your honor and that of those 
who love you. 

Elisa—— Who loves me? 

Mathilde.— I do. 

Elisa (smiling).— You can’t marry me 

Mathilde.— Really now, Elisa, please stop jesting. It’s im- 
possible that you can really be as happy as you are trying to 
appear. Your laugh is false; it hurts you, and me, too. Answer 
me — why didn’t you marry Monsieur Giraud? 

Elisa.— Because we were afraid we wouldn’t be happy to- 
gether. 


Mathilde.— Or because you loved some one else. 

Elisa.— No one. 

Mathilde.— You are deceiving me. On the very day of 
your break with Monsieur Giraud, I uttered a certain name while 
chatting with you. I told you about my plans and you couldn’t 
keep back your tears. On that same day, René arrived and you 
told me I musn’t tell him what had happened. An hour later 
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you broke your engagement to Monsieur Giraud. I know what 
nobody else guesses — you love René. 

Elisa.— No! 

Mathilde.— And René loves you. 

Elisa.— You are crazy! 

Mathilde. You are restraining yourself better than you did 
before — but I know what’s what. I’ll stop asking you, then, 
whether you love René, and will ask you to prove to me that you 
are my friend. I love René, you knowit,eh? Well, a great happi- 
ness has come to me. Father consents to my marrying him. If 
René has never told you that he loved you, and if you have never 
confessed your love to him, keep silent for my sake; sacrifice 
yourself, I beg you and don’t let him ever see that you love him. 

Elisa.— I swear to you, Mathilde, that he has never known 
anything about it and that he never will. 

Mathilde.— Ah, ha! I did guess right! you see! 

Elisa.— Mathilde! 

Servant (announcing).— Monsieur René de Charzay! 

Elisa— He? Oh I don’t want him to see me! 

(Exit Evisa.) 

(Enter RENE.) 

Mathilde (meeting RENE).— Where have you been? 

René.— I’ve just come from Monsieur de Cayolle’s office. 
He was to give me a definite reply to-day. 

Mathilde.— Have you a position? 

René.— Yes, and have had for ten minutes. 

Mathilde.— At what salary? 

René.— Four thousand francs. 

Mathilde.— Then I gave you a good piece of advice. 

René.— Yes. 

Mathilde.— And you came to bring us this news. 

René.— I went first to Monsieur de Roncourt’s house. They 
told me he was here. 

Mathilde.— With Elisa! ‘They are here, yes. Wait awhile. 
You are now in a position to marry, aren’t you? 
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Rene. —Yes. 

Mathilde — Well, do a good deed. Monsieur Giraud has 
insulted Elisa. I know and you know that Elisa is above and 
beyond all suspicion; but she needs now.more than ever the name 
of anestimable man. Marry Elisa. 

René.— You guessed my thoughts, Mathilde; I came 

Mathilde.— Oh, keep still, stupid! Let me think that I had 
this idea just as I had the one which you have already carried out. 
Let me think that you love Elisa only as a friend, that you are 
marrying her only to right a wrong, and that you are sacrificing 
to her honor the happiness I should have been able to give you, 
because 


René.— Because? 

Mathilde.— Because to-day papa said I might accept you. 

René (taking her in hts arms).— Mathilde, you are an angel! 

Mathilde— Thanks! I know that without being told. . 

(Enter Durteu, then De Roncourt, Mme. Durieu and 
Esa.) 

Durieu (entering).— That’s right, go ahead and kiss. Lucky 
people to have nothing but kissing to do! Fine things are going 
on! 

Mathilde.— What now? 

Durieu.— Go get your mother, go get Elisa, go get everybody. 

(Exit MATHILDE.) 

René.— What’s happened? 

Durieu.— You'll see (Everybody enters.) Are you allhere? 

Mathilde.— Yes. 

Durieu.— Are you paying attention? 

De Roncourt.— We are. 

Durieu.— Get ready — Giraud has skipped! 

All.— Giraud! 

Mathilde (to E.tsa).— Oh! my poor Elisa, how lucky for you! 

René.— Are you sure of it? 

Durieu.— Too sure. 

De Roncourt.— Who told you about it? 
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Durieu.— Everybody who is anybody, all over town. 

René.— That astonishes me very much. 

Durieu.— That astonishes you? Thanks, wiseacre! 

René.— Yes, I thought he was cleverer! 

Durieu.— I should think it was clever enough of fie to get 
away with 650,000 francs, and from just two people. It’s true 
that one of the two is scorched to the tune of 500,000. Ah, 
the Countess, she can’t be in any laughing mood, believe me! 

Mme. Durieu.— You see, my dear, I wasn’t very far wrong. 

Mathilde (kissing Durteu).— Poor Papa —— We love you 
so dearly. 

De Roncourt (pressing his hand).—Dear friend! 

Durieu.— That’s it Go in for it, now — Bring on the 
phrases all ready-made for such occasions —If you think I 
haven’t said to myself everything that you can say to me — that 
it was to be expected — that I was too eager to make money — 
that I deserved it — That I’m a chump —thunder! I know all 
that as well as you. 

Mathilde.— There may be still some hope. 

Durieu.— Good. Now trot out your hope stuff! 

Mme. Durieu.— But, see here, my dear. People have to say 
what they think — After all it isn’t our fault if you 

Durieu.— And finally come the reproaches — That’s always 
the way! 

René.— Well, in a word, what has happened? 

Durieu.— Giraud was bulling the market, and the bears ate 
him up — He lost 3,000,000 in one little day’s scramble on the 
floor — He didn’t cash in, but lit out yesterday with our money. 
It’s as simple as ABC. 

De Roncourt.— Have you been to his office? 

Durieu.— Oh, of course! 

De Roncourt.— Well. 

Durieu.— Hasn’t been seen since yesterday and the clerks 


and servants were pulling wry faces, 
René.— And pulling their trunk-straps. 
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Durieu— Now! Yes!! Comeon!!! Let’s make jokes, 
let’s be witty! I feel just like it, J do. 

Mme. Durieu.— Did you go to the Stock Exchange? 

Durieu.— I did. The smash was all known about, and 
everybody was delighted. My! but didn’t I get stories about 
him! Well, rather! ! It appears that, in settling up with one 
fellow, he got his head punched. 

De Roncourt.— What did he do about that? 

René.— Arranged for sixty days’ grace,— on the duel! 

Durieu (exasperated) — Keep it up!!—The thing that 
makes me wild is not the loss, but to have had my leg pulled — 
so easily, by that rascal — I’d give ten thousand francs 

René.— To get back the remaining 140,000. 

Durieu (taking his hat).— Id have you understand that from 
the moment you pitch on me as the butt of your confounded 
jokes, I Pll go call on the Countess. She’s losing a half 
million, she won’t be in a joking mood, she won’t. 

Servant.— The Countess Savelli. 

(Enter the COUNTEsS.) 

Durieu (to the CounTEss).— Well? 

Countess (laughing).— Well, we’ve been fleeced! 

Durieu.— What, Countess, you joke too? 

Countess—— My dear Monsieur Durieu, I think that that’s 
the best thing we can do. (Indicating Exisa.) Here’s a noble 
and worthy young person about whom we’ve had a moment’s 
doubt because a wretch accused her of something. He’s run off 
with our money, the clever chap! And our punishment is still 
not so great as our sin. My loss amounts to quite a bit; but I’d 
rather lose the rest of what I have, than commit the sin of doubt- 
ing a true woman for a second. (She kisses Evisa.) 

Durieu.— What you’re saying is true enough; but cannot 
some way be found to do something to this rascal? 

Countess.— Where can we get at him now? And even if we 
could, we have nothing to win in dragging our names into court 
beside his; not counting the fact that he can easily find some 
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lawyer who will say disagreeable things to us. I think our best 
plan is to say nothing. It’s a lesson for us, and an expensive one; 
but it will be profitable, especially as it was foreseen. The out- 
come was fore-ordained; it always was and always is the same. 
Only each one of us keeps on thinking he’ll be cleverer or luckier 
than the rest. I have received information through the Minister 
of Finance. Monsieur Giraud sailed this morning from Havre; 
he is speeding toward America. Bon voyage! There’s one thief 
more in the world, that is, in the New World. 

Servant.— Monsieur Jean Giraud. 

All.— Jean Giraud! 

(Enter JEAN.) 

Jean (entering and bowing).— Ladies, gentlemen, my dear 
Monsieur Durieu, Countess. 

Durieu.— What! It’s you? 

Jean.— Yes! it’s me. What’s the matter with you? Weren’t 
you expecting me? Didn’t I have an appointment with yout for 
noon to-day? 

Durieu.— You certainly did. 

Jean (taking out awatch).— Well, it’s11.55. Umaheadoftime; 
but when business is on the tapis, wecan’t be tooexact. (Taking 
some papers from his pocket.) Well, the scheme was successful, 
just as I hoped it would be. You turned over to me 500,000 
francs, Countess (handing her a paper). Here they are in a draft 
on the Bank of France, just as you gave them to me; plus a profit 
of 200,000 francs in another draft. My dear Monsieur Durieu, 
here’s your little settlement; 150,000 francs invested, here, 
(handing him a draft) plus 50,000 francs profit. I have 
kept my agreement, I believe; and it’s now for you, 


my dear Monsieur Durieu, to keep yours, and, next 


month 
Countess and Durieu (together).— Monsieur — I must say to 


you - 
Durieu.— Pardon me, Countess, you begin! 
Countess.— 1 think we were going to say the same thing. 
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(Hands to Giraup the 200,000 francs) I cannot accept this profit, 
Monsieur. 

Durieu (with a sigh)— Nor I mine. (ToMme. Durigv.) My ° 
dear, will you kindly reckon the interest on 150,000 francs for 
one month at five per cent, and send someone to collect this 
little sum at Monsieur Giraud’s office? 

Mme. Durieu.— Yes, my dear. 

Jean.— I don’t understand. 

Countess.— The report was circulated to-day that you had 
disappeared with the money that we had entrusted to you. 

Jean.— 1 was at Havre! Have I lost my right to go to 
Havre? 

Durieu.— Apparently you have. 

Jean.— Well, that’s pretty tough. Well, the truth is nie 
I didn’t leave Paris. It was a Stock Exchange trick to help you 
to make some money. Whatd’ye think of it? 

Countess.— What we think of it, Monsieur, is simply this: 
we are not used to tricks of that kind, and nobody suspected that 
you hadn’t gone to Havre. Our consciences (shall I say our 
principles?) forbid us, of course, to have further dealings with 
you, to accept profits from the hands of a man whose reputation, 
under such suspicious circumstances, found not one single de- 
fender. 

Jean.— The deal in itself was perfectly fair and square. Let 
me explain to you that : 

Countess.— It’s unnecessary, Monsieur. An honest piece 
of business doesn’t need to be explained. 

Jean (looking at REN£).— I see who’s responsible for this! 

René.— You’re mistaken, Monsieur. I haven’t said a word 
of what I know; but I should have been believed, just the same. 
I preferred to let everybody’s conscience act unaided. You have 
just seen proof, Monsieur, that, for certain people, considerations 
of private gain do not take precedence over everything. Now 
that I am free from all exasperation at you, I think I may perhaps 
give you an unbiased statement of Society’s opinion of you. You 
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are not a vicious creature: you are an intelligent person who has 
lost, in the manipulation of certain affairs, the exact notion of 
what is just, and what is unjust,— the moral sense, in a word. 
You wish to win esteem through money. The opposite is what 
you ought to have been trying to do: to win money through being 
esteemed. I hope, nay, feel sure that you will make an immense 
fortune, which will make up to you for what you will never be 
able to obtain. Mademoiselle de Roncourt pardons you; she 
accepts the excuses which you are making to Madame de Charzay. 
Now, sir, we have nothing further to say to you, and you can take 
your hat and go. 

(JEAN starts to speak, but makes a gesture of disdain, shrugs 
his shoulders and takes a hat from the table.) 

Mathilde— You are taking the wrong hat, Sir, that’s my 
father’s. 

Jean (with pride).— I should have brought it back, Made- 
moiselle. (He bows and goes out.) 

De Roncourt (to REN£).— My son, I am very happy. 

Durieu (to the CounTEss).— We are lucky to get out of it so 
cheaply. 

Mathilde (after shaking hands with Extsa).— Decidedly, 
Papa, I shall marry Monsieur de Bourville. 

Durieu.— And the cousin from Batavia. 

Mathilde.— Oh, Papa, I forgot to tell you. He died. 

Durieu.— I know! He died —as he lived — in a dream. 

Mme. Durieu (to her husband, who is writing).— What’s that 
you are doing, my deat? 

Durieu (kissing her).— I’m writing to my broker to buy me 
some three per cent government bonds. 

CuRTAIN 


LES FLEURS 


By STEPHANE MA.LiaRrME’ 
Translated from the French by Frances Taylor 


From torrents gold and ancient blue, the first 
Great day, and from eternal snows of stars, 
God, thou didst wrest these goblets for the thirst 
Of virgin Earth, unslaked by woes and wars. 


The red gladiola, her swan-like head 

Pure-poised, the laurel for high souls withdrawn, 
Blush bright as seraph’s toe, illuminéd 

With scarlet transport of a trampled dawn. 


The hyacinth, the myrtle’s darting power, 

The rose, ah me! like fiesh cf womanhood! 
Like fair Herodiade, a perfect flower 

Glowing with some too wild, relentless blood. 


And thou hast made the impassioned white cf lilies 
Up from the sighing sea cf their long swoon, 
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Across blue incense from unvisioned valleys, 
Mount, as a dream, to kiss the weeping mocn! 


Oh praise with censers and with offerings, 

Praise from this garden of our Mortal Chance! 
Re-echoed toward those mystic evenings 

When eyes turn drunk with crownéd radiance. 


Father, who bearest in thy bosom’s calm 
Chalices brimming with the future draught, 
Great flowers filled with Death, the poet’s balm, 

The last desire, the ecstacy unquaffed. 
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FRANCIS THOMPSON 


By Guiapys Wotcotr Barnes 


HE course of Thompson’s life was this. In 1859 
he was born, the son of a physician in the country 
town of Ashton-under-Lyne, England. He was 
educated at the Roman Catholic College at 
Ushaw, with some intention of becoming a priest. 
There he acquired a deep knowledge of Greek, 

Latin and French, and lived with his books, the conventionally 
impractical dreamy youth, though with many friends. 

‘Destined’ by his father to study medicine, he went to 
Owens College in Manchester, but found the work intensely dis- 
tasteful, and spent his time reading in the public libraries. When 
his father discovered this, he stopped the boy’s allowance. 
Thompson, regardless, ran away from home, arriving in London 
with a copy of Blake in one pocket and Aschylus in the other, 
and again he read poetry in the libraries. Gradually he sank 
into wretched poverty, but neither then nor afterwards did he 
have any fault to find with his father who had cared for the boy 
as long as he was accessible, and whose kindness Thompson knew 
he himself had defeated. The poet spoke of the early London 
days later with a matter of fact simplicity, and told with pleasure 
of a meeting three months before his father’s death, when his 
father had been ‘entirely kind.’ 

Soon he had no lodging and scarcely enough food. He took 
to the streets by night, sleeping in some corner till the police 
ordered him away, and spent his days in the libraries. A nervous 
illness in Manchester had weakened him, and the cold and hunger 
he so often felt drove him to the use of opium. 

To earn money enough to live, he sold papers and matches, 
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obtained a position as assistant in a shoe shop (and lost it through 
unpunctuality in the mornings), meanwhile growing so unkempt he 
was refused admission to the reading-rooms. 

During these days he wrote some poetry and a prose essay, 
‘Paganism Old and New,’ and sent them to Wilfrid Meynell, 
then editor of a Roman Catholic periodical, Merrie England. 
‘Poetry is a thermometer,’ says Thompson, “by taking its average 
height we can ascertain the normal temperature of the writer’s 
mind.’ We get an impression of the real purity of his life in those 
wretched London days when we know that ‘The Hound of 
Heaven’ and, probably, ‘Dream-Tryst’ were among these first 
poems. He heard nothing from them, but continued for some 
time to write more. It is said that only the immortal and the 
very young go on writing poetry which no one reads. Thompson 
was then about twenty-seven. 

One night despair conquered him, and securing a fatal quan- 
tity of opium, he had taken half of it when, as he reported later to 
Wilfrid Scawen Blunt, he felt a touch on his arm and, looking up, 
saw one whom he recognized as Chatterton, forbidding him to 
take the rest, and at the same time he remembered how a letter 
came with relief just a day too late for that poet. He did not 
take-the rest of the drug, and the next day relief came to him, for 
after great difficulty the editor, Wilfrid Meynell, had succeeded 
in tracing him to the chemist’s shop where the drug was sold. 
The disreputable appearance of the poems had discouraged 
attention, and when they were finally read, Thompson had ceased 
to inquire at the Charing Cross Station, the only address he gave. 

He was cared for untiringly all the rest of his life by the 
Meynells, and the debt we owe to them cannot be paid. For the 
remaining twenty years he suffered from illness, but he was never 
again in want. After receiving medical treatment he went to 
the Monastery at Storrington; there he knew some of his happiest 
days, there he wrote his ‘Ode to the Setting Sun,’ and on the 
Sussex Downs met the child of the poem ‘Daisy.’ After a few 
months he returned to London, spending some part of every day 
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with the Meynells. Their children were the inspiration of his 
‘Sister Songs,’ and to Mrs. Meynell he wrote later love poems. 
He lived in London almost continuously for the rest of his life, 
except for some time spent under the friendly care of the friars 
of the monasteries at Pantasaph and Crawley. He lodged at the 
monastery gates and there wrote most of ‘New Poems.’ 

A tantalizing question, which has been stated and restated, 
but is hardly to be answered satisfactorily, is what part Catholi- 
cism played in Thompson’s life. Alice Meynell writes, ‘He was 
orthodox from within and all through. Catholic theology if 
(par impossible) it had disappeared without official documents, 
might be reconstructed from his poetry.’ But Wilfrid Scawen 
Blunt; another intimate friend of Thompson’s, declares that for 
the ‘ordinary consolations of religion’ he thinks the poet had 
small reverence. Thompson’s early education was under Roman 
Catholic auspices; his later life was spent almost wholly among 
Roman Catholic people; many of his poems, ‘Orison-Tryst,’ 
“Assumpta Maria,’ have associations that are peculiar to Roman 
Catholicism. On the other hand ‘The Hound of Heaven’ is 
founded on a Protestant principle of direct communication with 
the Infinite, and it is hard to imagine a thoughtful Roman 
Catholic, even in the worst of moods, the author of the ‘Anthem 
of Earth.’ The question of ‘orthodoxy’ or ‘sectarianism’ seems 
hardly relevant. The influence of Roman Catholic ritual and 
paraphernalia is clearly evident and not remarkable, but for any 
really inevitable influence of that religion upon him, it rather 
seems as though his life was rooted in deeper soil than even 
Roman Catholicism, his ‘religion’ too fundamental a thing to be 
determined by any human agency or interpretation, but it fre- 
quently coincided, as any religion may, with some part of Roman 
Catholicism. Paul Elmer More has discussed the matter briefly, 
concluding, ‘It is safer to hold fast to the assurance that in spite 
of all questionings, and far beneath all morbid accretion, if such 
there be, lay in this poet a fund of religious convictions, a real and 
incalculable power, springing from sources not bare to the world.’ 
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Thompson’s first volume, ‘Poems,’ was published in 1893, 
dedicated to Wilfrid and Alice Meynell; ‘Sister Songs’ in 1895; 
“New Poems,’ dedicated to Coventry Patmore, in 1897. He 
planned a series of ‘Ecclesiastical Ballads,’ but completed only 
two, ‘The Veteran of Heaven’ and ‘The Lily of the King.’ These 
and a few other poems were published in The Dublin Review, and 
are distinctly interesting, but hardly important. 

After 1897 he seemed almost unable to write poetry. His 
inspiration was wholly unreliable and he himself could not be 
depended upon. In 1902 when Cecil Rhodes died, Mr. Hind, 
of The Academy, sent for Thompson and asked him to write a 
poem for the next issue. Then he ‘talked Cecil Rhodes to him 
for half an hour and extracted a promise before Thompson went 
away.’ Nothing more was. heard till four telegrams finally 
brought him and the poem two hours before the paper went to 
press, the poem on a dozen scraps of crumpled paper. Half an 
hour later he returned to the office, dazed and incoherent, read 
the proof standing, murmured, ‘It’s all right,’ ‘and,’ wrote Mr. 
Hind, ‘it was all right. Iam prouder of having published that 
ode than anything else The Academy ever contained.’ It is a 
splendid poem and seems to mark a brief but true return of genius. 

The ceasing of his inspiration was a great grief to him. For 
a while he hoped for its return, but after a few years he no longer 
spoke of it. For the last ten years, after 1897, he earned his 
living by intermittent journalism, or, as his friends put it, he 
amused himself by thinking he was earning it, for, they tell us, he 
was utterly careless of all practical concerns of life,— rent, 
clothes, engagements, conventions. After his death three appli- 
cations from France for permission to translate his poems were 
found unopened among his papers. His patient editors looked 
after him and waited his pleasure, because they eventually got 
from him what none else could gtve. He contributed prose re- 
views and essays to The Atheneum and The Academy, radiant, 
charming criticisms and observations out of wide and sympathetic 
interests. His attitude toward his own work was always one of 
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intense devotion, but of almost passionate humility. His con- 
versation reminded one of Stevenson, he was erratic in other ways 
as Stevenson, sensitive as Hearn, merry and tender and whimsi- 
cal, and ‘shot through with the curious vein of common sense’ 
that appears in his prose reviews. Henley and Meredith were 
among his friends. 

Late in the summer of 1907 he was the guest of WhHfrid 
Scawen Blunt in Sussex. He was in wretched health anid his 
friends hoped the restful country life would restore him, but he 
soon grew worse and then was taken to a London hospital 
where, in a few days, the end came. 


Before entering upon a discussion of Thompson’s poems in 
detail, it may be well to call attention to his language, original 
at times to the point of eccentricity, and inviting the possible 
censure of readers of classical taste. 

Thompson has used over a hundred words which are rarely 
found in modern poetry, and one notices also a very great freedom 
in the use of forms of words, and in interchanging parts of speech. 
His vocabulary includes, for instance, cockshut, destrier, meinie, 
sciential, decuman, deliquious, falless, imagineless, Judasry, 
 erocean, enhavocked, inaureole. ; 

The cause of the unusual vocabulary has been declared by a 
few critics mere caprice and wilful choice on Thompson’s part, 
but this will hardly be maintained when it is remembered that he 
was a scholar, with an intimate knowledge of Latin and Greek, 
an extended knowledge of literature and science. It seems 
probable that he used words much as they came to him, without 
being nearly so conscious as his readers are of the unusual effect. 
His many ecclesiastical and liturgical expressions reflect his long 
association with the Roman Catholic church. In his reading 
there was an unusually large proportion of the work of the 
seventeenth century and earlier times, which may explain his 
familiarity with many of the obsolete words and his readiness to 
use them. It may be said, too, that he chose a few of them de- 
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liberately to heighten the impression of medievalism or seven- 
teenth century quaintness which is often present in his style. 

Thompson’s sentence structure often delays the reader, for 
one reason or another, mere length of sentence, involved ex- 
pression, the omission of a verb or pronoun or both. 

Some readers will no doubt find in these things a positive 
charm, but Thompson is not likely, because of them, to win a 
very wide fame. 

In his stanzaic structure he again escapes the commonplace. 
Only twenty-three of the seventy-two poems contained in his two 
volumes (excluding ‘Sister Songs’) have any regularly repeated 
stanza form, and, except six sonnets, only three of these forms are 
ever exactly duplicated by him. Compared with the markedly 
unoriginal form of many modern poets, his variety is a welcome 
thing. 

The finest of his work takes the form of odes, and this, con- 
sidered with the very small number of his sonnets, seems sig- 
nificant of the fact that at his best he is the poet of a strong and 
powerful emotion which will not be contained in the regular levels 
of repeated stanzas, but which is entirely under his control once 
he has a free enough form for its expression. His quickly varying 
thoughts and emotions need a variable meter, which he finds in 
his odes, where, with iambic tetrameter or pentameter for a norm, he 
contracts or stretches his line from one to sixteen or twenty 
syllables. This rapidly changing mode of expression which can 
hardly grow monotonous explains in some measure the fact that 
Thompson, with all his subtlety and depth of thought, has a won- 
derful ability to sustain the fervor and exaltation of his poetry, 
so that even when a reader loses sight of the sequence of thought 
he stills feels the emotion, and when both thought and emotion 
have become clear, the irregular form to which he becomes accus- 
tomed, slowly, keeps the poem fresh. 


It is not possible to learn the order in which the poems were 
written. Except for three poems saved for separate comment, 
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the order followed here is simply the order in which they appear 
in the three volumes, ‘Poems,’ ‘Sister Songs’ and ‘New. Poems.’ 
In the tables of contents the poems are grouped as follows: 


Poems: 
‘Love in Dian’s Lap’ (7 poems). 
Miscellaneous Poems (6). 
Poems on Children (5). 

Sister Songs: 
Proem. 
Part I. 
| io cai 6 
Inscription. 

New Poems: 
‘Sight and Insight’ (12 poems). 
‘A Narrow Vessel’ (8). 
‘Miscellaneous Odes’ (4). 
‘Miscellaneous Poems’ (21). 
‘Ultima’ (8). 

In ‘Poems’ the first group, called “LoveinDian’s Lap,’ isa series 
of seven love poems. They represent some of the less interesting 
and perhaps some of the poorest of Thompson’s work (though 
that means neither that they are uninteresting or poor). It is 
here that he is most the seventeenth century writer; the poems 
are full of quaint phrases, extravagant fancies, artful metaphors.* 
_ It is unlike Thompson to be imitative or to be obviously conscious 
of his art, and the poems of this first group lack his usual spon- 
taneity, though they seem entirely sincere. They are very 
striking on a first reading, being wholly different from other love 


*Much has been written of Thompson’s likeness to Crashaw and the other seven- 
teenth century poets. An increasing acquaintance with Thompson brings out so much 
individuality that the Crashaw resemblance seems less important. They were both 
‘religious’ poets and mystics; both wrote of divine love with much the same ecstasy and 
fervor, of human love with the same spiritual rapture; both have richness of imagery. 
Thompson’s mysticism seems more profound, perhaps more consciously understood by 
him; Crashaw is more pious, more priestly, though not more devout. Thompson seems 
to have a broader imagination and his feeling is more intense,— or perhaps more com- 
municable. 
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poems of the present time, and it is only after further acquaint- 
ance with Thompson’s work that they seem less important. 

The first poem, ‘Before Her Portrait in Youth,’ and the last 
one, ‘Her Portrait,’ have been very highly praised, chiefly for 
their spirituality, their refinement of passion, which is indeed their 
distinctive feature, so it is perhaps small wonder that, when 
read after the other poems, they seem to lack the warmth and 
intensity one learns to expect of Francis Thompson. In ‘Before 
Her Portrait’ there is a delicacy of expression and a reverence 
that is beautiful, but there is no wonderful beauty of expression. 

‘As lovers, banished from their lady’s face, 


And hopeless of her grace, 
Fashion a ghostly sweetness in its place, 


So I, in very lowlihead of love 
Too shyly reverencing 
To let one thought’s light footfall smooth 
Tread near the living consecrated thing,— 
Treasure me thy cast youth.’ 


In ‘Her Portrait’ the poet has written line after line of 
‘quaint conceits’; they seem almost too artificial, too much 
elaborated. 


Hers is the face whence all should copied be 
Did God make replicas of such as she; 


There Earth — and Heaven — Love play for aureoles; 
There Sweetness out of Sadness breaks at fits, 

Like bubbles on dark water, or as flits 

A sudden silver fin through its deep infinites; 

There amorous Thought has sucked pale Fancy’s breath, 
And Tenderness sits looking toward the lands of death.’ 


It is distinctly characteristic of Thompson’s poetry to have a 
quick succession of changing figures, but he is unsuccessful in this 
poem, which after two or three readings seems unconvincing and 
without appeal. Much of the poem is a complaint for the poet’s 
inability to find expression for the loveliness he would praise, and 
at the end is an epilogue, ‘wherein he excuseth himself for the 
manner of the “Portrait,” ’ declaring the boundaries of the lady’s 
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soul are more remote and difficult of access than the skies. In 
the epilogue there are occasional lines with the real ‘Thompsonian’ 
largeness of vision, especially the passage: 

“The heavens do not advance their majesty 

Over their marge; beyond his empery 


The ensigns of the wind are not unfurled, 
His reign is hooped in by the pale 0’ the world.’ 


‘A Carrier Song’ is in this group, and is interesting for its 
whimsical refrain recurring unchanged after each eight-line 
stanza: 


‘Seraphim 

Her to hymn 

Might leave their portals 
And at my feet learn 
The harping of mortals.’ 


It is not altogether pleasing, but is typical of this group. 

‘Manus Animam Pinxit’ is a poem whose beauty of expres- 
sion leads one to re-read it, at which time it appears unstable, the 
imaginative bridgings scarcely true, when the poet is a ‘wind- 
blown sapling’ springing from the cleft in the lady’s soul, ora 
swallow drawn to the lady’s Summer. 

The second group is formed of six Miscellaneous Poems. 
One of them, ‘Dream-Tryst,’ perhaps Thompson’s most exquisite 
lyric, describes an ecstasy so intense it is almost breathless, a 
passion etherealized, a very luxury of refinement. Human love 
here becomes indistinguishable from something utterly divine. 
In these three eight-line stanzas there is no gorgeous or startling 
imagery, but a quiet mystic beauty pervades each line. 

‘The chambers in the house of dreams 

Are fed with so divine an air 

That Time’s hoar wings grow young therein, 

And they that walk there are most fair.’ 
When one comes to think very well of this poem, it is disconcerting 
to read Alice Meynell’s remark that ‘not one of his poems, except 
possibly ‘Dream-Tryst,’ ... was written with the aid of 
opium.’ 
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Another poem of this group, ‘To the Dead Cardinal of West- 
minster’ (Cardinal Manning), is interesting as the first intimation 
of the moods of depression Thompson sometimes experienced. 
It speaks the doubt and terror that overwhelmed the poet with 
the despairing thought of hisowndeath. After wondering vainly 
whether all his visions are dreams and false, he cries to the dead 
cardinal to discover for him his destiny, closing with the words: 

‘So ask; and if they tell 
The secret terrible, 
Good friend, 
I pray thee send 
Some high gold embassage 
To teach my unripe age. 

Tell! 

Lest my feet walk hell.’ 

In ‘A Fallen Yew’ the poet declares that however intimately 
known and loved a man may be, there is ever an inner self which 
cannot admit earthly love, but only that of the Divine Creator. 

_ A Corymbus for Autumn’ is interesting for its diction. The 
poet is describing the splendor and strength of autumn and seems 
to crowd his words feverishly for that effect, so that the first 
three lines, for instance — 


‘Hearken my chant, ’tis 
As a Bacchante’s, 
A grape-spurt, a vine-splash, a tossed tress flown vaunt, ’tis!’ 
while composed of simple words, give the impression of being as 
complicated as some of the lines with more polysyllabic words. 
The result of the whole poem is a gorgeous chaos, but the poem is 
so intense, the thought usually so adequate, that although there 
are many unusual words and singular expressions, most of them are 
carried by the sweep of the poem. ‘There are passages where they 
come almost too close together, as in the first stanza where 
autumn’s mists ‘enclip’ the moon’s 
‘Steel-clear circuit illuminous 
Until it crust 


Rubiginous 
With the glorious gules of a growing rust.’ 
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The thought seems too slight for the words used. 
There follows the dainty and simply-worded figure: 
‘Far other saw we, other indeed, 
“The crescent moon in the May-days dead, 
Fly up with its slender white wings spread, 
Out of its nest in the sea’s waved mead.’ 
Then he suddenly grows cumbersome again: 


‘How are the veins of thee, Autumn, laden? 

Umbered juices, 

And pulpéd oozes, 

Pappy out of the cherry-bruises.’ 
The remaining fifteen lines of the first stanza contain the expres- 
sions, ‘hair that musters in globéd clusters — like swarthy grapes’; 
‘o’er shaden’; ‘a rubied sun in a Venice sail,’ none of which seemed 
unnatural in the course of the poem read as a whole. There is 
also a figure of a kind which is peculiar to Thompson: 


“The butterfly sunset claps its wings 

With flitter alit on the swinging blossom, 

The gusty blossom, that tosses and swings, 

Of the sea with its blown and ruffled bosom.’ 
This comparing of very great things to very small is distinctly 
characteristic of Thompson’s imagery, apparently not significant, 
but interesting and almost always founded on what seems a true 
enough resemblance. 

Five poems on children form the third and last group of the 
first volume. The finest of the group is, perhaps, ‘The Poppy,’ 
a beautiful melancholy poem which tells of the poet’s love for a 
little girl, and the pathos he feels in the difference between the 
child love she gives to him, with the withering poppy, and the 
love she will later give some other. There is an intangible beauty 
in the sadness of the poem. It is one of Thompson’s simplest, 
though there are some sixteen metaphors or similes in the first 
seven quatrains. 

Another of the child poems and one of the best known of all 
Thompson’s is ‘Daisy,’ the best known because of its entire 
simplicity: 
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‘The hills look over on the South, 
And southward dreams the Sea,—’ 
He tells of his meeting a little girl on the Sussex downs, and they 
strayed and talked, ‘wise, idle, childish things,’ until — 
‘She looked a little wistfully, 
Then went her sunshine way: 
The sea’s eye had a mist on it, 
And the leaves fell from the day.’ 
The poem ends with the quatrain,— 


‘Nothing begins and nothing ends, 
That is not paid with moan; 
For we are born in other’s pain, 
And perish in our own,’ 
a trace of explicit moralizing that is almost unknown in Thompson. 
The opening lines of the poem, ‘To My Godchild,’ must be 
noted as they show particularly well the hugeness Thompson’s 
imagination sometimes attains: 


‘This laboring vast Tellurian galleon, 

Riding at anchor off the orient sun, 

Had broken its cable, and stood out to space, 

Down some frore Arctic of the erial ways; 

And now, back warping from the inclement main, 

Its vaporous shroudage drenched with icy rain, 

It swung into its azure roads again.’ 
If it seems that he has used a great many poetic words to express 
the idea, not very poetic, of a cold spring, at least the likening of 
the earth to a ship at anchor off the sun, is a great idea, greatly 
carried out. 

In the poem, ‘To Monica Thought Dying,’ Thompson has 
been much less successful in his use of unusual words. Here he has 
evidently tried to express by harsh, heavy, impressive words, the 
overwhelming dreadfulness of Death coming among the simple 
things of childhood. Impressive and dreadful it certainly is, 
but cold, with nothing of the deep searching sorrow that there is, 
for instance, in the simple lines of Emerson’s ‘Threnody.’ To 
Monica contains in its eighty lines the words anticipatedly (twice), 
impitiably, iwmmeditatably, interdict, unmemorable, implacable, 
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magniloquent, mimicry, impermissible, trivialness, unmanned, 
unsustainable, insupportably. Here are more harsh or awkward 
words than the poem can carry; one occurs in every five lines, or 
oftener, and inevitably breaks up the poetry just as it is struggling 
into form: 


“You 
Were just a child, you know, 
And so you never said 
Things sweet immeditatably and wise. 


And, was it such things, all unmemorable, 
Was it such things could make 
Me sob all night for your implacable sake?’ 

This poem closes the first volume ‘Poems.’ The charm of 
the child poems lies chiefly in the instant appeal they make to our 
love and reverence for childhood. Even the best of them are 
hardly included in his best work, but they are among his most 
easily read and most widely known poems. 

The volume, ‘Sister Songs,’ is really one long poem (over 
twelve hundred lines), ‘An Offering to Two Sisters,’ the children 
of Wilfrid and Alice Meynell. It was written about the same time 
as the poems of the first volume, though published four years later. 
The verse form is irregular like that of an ode. 

The ‘Proem’ is a celebration of springtime in the world and 
in the poet’s heart, a favorite theme cf Thompson’s. Part the 
First is an invocation to all the spirits of the air and to Spring to 
do homage to one of the two sisters. Part the Second is a con- 
sideration of the womanhood that is dormant in the child. The 
poet tells what inspiration the love of the second sister has 
afforded him, prophesies the happiness of her future, and pleads 
that she may remember him and his song. 

The poem is an exception to the simplicity of most of TThomp- 
son’s poems on children; it is not only complicated but often 
obscure, and where the obscurity is worst, there hardly seems to be 
enough value in the thought to reward one for the study of it. 

Most of the poem, especially Part I, is pure fancy, an inter- 
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tangled medley of fanciful ideas. Much of it is wholly charming, 
but it comes to seem almost overdone. Thompson is a thoughtful 
poet and in this extravaganza of airy nothings he is unnatural. 
When he wraps all his beauty of diction, his’ powerful force of 
imagery, about so slim a wraith of thought the result is disap- 
pointing; the poem seems top-heavy; the poet is too fearless with 
his fancy. The elaborateness of the form is out of all proportion 
to his purpose of doing homage to two little girls. The child 
of the poem ‘Daisy’ will know a greater fame. 

The second part has less of fancy, more of thought and truth; 
there is real pathos in it, and at times the poet seems to speak out 
of a deeply poetic mood; but the obscurity is so great it is almost 
impossible to trace the sequence of thought. 

Throughout the book there are many fine passages where the 
imagery and music are beautiful. Almost every line has imagery 
in it; in one page, taken at random, there are fifteen metaphors 
or similes in twenty-two lines. ‘Through all but the sadder parts 
of the poem there is the morning freshness of Chaucer, but the 
coloring seems unreal and artificial. 

The poem is not without some most enthusiastic admirers. 
Milton Bronner, for instance, writes of it, ‘The first part is not 
only one of the most beautiful things Thompson ever wrote, but 
one of the most exquisite compositions of the later nineteenth 
century era. ... There is a morning light in the figures of 
speech, a oiling music in the verses, a happy lighthearted ring, 
that set the work apart.’ 


Turning to the third volume, ‘New Poems,’ it may be said, 
I think, that as a rule the poetry seems a little firmer, more 
controlled; there is none of that wildness of grief of the poem 
“To the Dead Cardinal’; the love poems speak a deeper feeling, 
more of Thompson himself; his fancy is more graceful and sym- 
metrical; his imagination surer-footed. Still, the book has many 
poems which have only a slight appeal. 

The first group, called ‘Sight and Insight,’ is formed of 
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twelve poems in which Thompson writes explicitly of his mys- 
ticism. These poems are the most ‘original’ in thought of all his 
work, necessarily so as they are most inseparably a part of his 
own personality. But this very individuality makes them the 
most obscure by removing them farthest from universal experi- 
ence and sympathy. Their point of view is that of an introspec- 
tive man, an ascetic, aloof from the world, a seer of visions, who 
pierces to the utmost heights of mysticism; there he is sometimes 
overtaken by human weakness and doubting, and falls back to 
the depths of the grimmest melancholy, but rises again, the tri- 
umphant proclaimer of a serene faith in the ultimate rightness of 
things.. The whole trend of his mysticism is toward belief in an 
ultimate truth, beauty, love, which transcends the ‘ realities’ of 
lesser-visioned men. 

Three of the poems of ‘Sight and Insight’ are his most ob- 
scure: ‘Assumpta Maria,’ ‘The After Woman,’ ‘Grace of the 
Way, What dothey mean? They are full of references whose 
bearing is not clear, or pronouns whose antecedents one can 
scarcely guess, and the most definite impression to be obtained 
is that the poet has recounted his vision of some mystic revelation 
of the future. 

The rest of this group, though difficult, are more approach- 
able. In the first, ‘The Mistress of Vision,’ Thompson states a 
gospel of asceticism and renunciation, delivered to him by the 
mystical ‘Mistress of Vision’ in her secret garden. The meaning 
of some of the stanzas can only be guessed, and all are difficult. 
‘It matters little what it means,’ writes a discouraged critic, 
‘it is the very demon of poetry.’ It is one of the most musical 
poems, each of its irregular short-lined stanzas ending with a 
longer verse, and its echoing rhyme. 


‘So sang she, so wept she, 
‘Through a dream-night’s' day; 

And with her magic singing kept she — 
Mystical in music — 

That garden of enchanting 

In visionary May; 
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Swayless for my spirit’s haunting, 
Trice-threefold walled with emerald from our mortal mornings 


grey.’ 


Two poems interesting to contrast are ‘By Reason of Thy 
Law,’ and ‘The Dread of Height.’ In the first the poet’s mystical 
faith is absolutely clear and strong: 


‘Lo, I proclaim the unavoided term, 
“When this morass of tears, then drained and firm, 
Shall be a land — 
Unshaken I affirm — 
Where seven-quired psalterings meet; 
And all the gods move with calm, hand in hand, 
And eyes that know not trouble and the worm.’ 


In the other poem, ‘The Dread of Height,’ his most human weak- 
ness asserts itself, his faith is shaken to its depths, the more 
terribly as it was the more superhuman before: 


‘And ever with victorious toil 

When I have made 

Of the deific peaks dim escalade, 

My soul with anguish and recoil 

Doth like a city in an earthquake rock, 

As at my feet the abyss is cloven then, 
With deeper menace than for other men, 
Of my potential cousinship with mire; 
That all my conquered skies do grow a hollow mock, 
My fearful powers retire, 

No longer strong, 

Reversing the shook banners of their song.’ 


The opening page of ‘The Orient Ode’ must be noted, as it 
shows Thompson’s peculiar imagery in one of his most exquisite 
figures, likening the passage of the sun across the sky to the ele- 
vation of the Host. Here are the poet’s richness and originality, 
his almost naive assumption of startling metaphorical relations, 
so well sustained that their literal preposterousness is lost sight of. 

‘Lo, in the sanctuaried East, 
Day, a dedicated priest 

In all his robes pontifical exprest, 
Lifteth slowly, lifteth sweetly, 


From out its Orient tabernacle drawn, 
Yon orbéd sacrament confest 
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Which sprinkles benediction through the dawn; 
And when the grave procession’s ceased, 
The earth with due illustrious rite, 
Blessed,— ere the frail fingers featly 
Of twilight, violet-cassocked acolyte, 
His sacerdotal stoles unvest — 
Sets, for high close of the mysterious feast, 
The sun in august exposition meetly 
Within the flaming monstrance of the West. 
Is there not something of the tense but silent sustained elevation 
of Milton’s ‘At a Solemn Musick?’ 

After this group, ‘Sight and Insight,’ there follow eight con- 
nected poems called ‘A Narrow Vessel: being a little dramatic 
sequence on the aspect of primitive girl-nature toward a love 
beyond its capacities.” The poet shows the girl not under- 
standing or trusting the depth of love offered her, and failing to 
surrender herself completely, with the result that the bond is 
broken between her and her lover. At the end is the surprising 
epilogue, declaring: 

‘If I have studied here in part 
A tale as old as maiden’s heart, 


Tis that I do see therein 
Shadow of more piteous sin. 


‘She, that but giving part, not whole, 
Took even the part back, is the Soul,— 
And that so disdainéd Lover,— 
Best unthought, since Love is over.’ 
It is just conceivable that the spiritual interpretation was an 
after-thought. Certainly the poems are complete without it, 
and are not to be taken too seriously in any event, but it gives 
them an interesting significance. They have almost the reserve 
and subtlety of Meredith’s ‘Modern Love Sonnets,’ though less 
of real poetry. The finest (and the most like Meredith’s) is 
‘Love Declared,’ which is filled with Thompson’s ever-present 
imagery, and something of the mystical quiet of ‘Dream-Tryst.’ 
This passage occurs in it: 


‘Time’s beating wing subsided, and the winds 
Caught up their breathing, and the world’s great pulse 
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Stayed in mid-throb, and the wild train of life 
Reeled by and left us stranded on a hush. 
This moment is a statue unto Love, 

Carved from a fair white silence.’ 


The third group is four Miscellaneous Odes. The finest of 
them is ‘An Anthem of Earth’ discussed later. 

The fourth group is twenty-one Miscellaneous Poems, most 
of them only a page or two in length. Because they are less 
great, less interesting, and less important than the longer poems 
perhaps they have been underestimated. If they were published 
alone they would form a small volume many a modern poet would 
be proud to claim. 

This group includes his only sonnets, six of them, which, as 
such, have no great interest. 

Several of these poems are simple lyrics revealing the fact 
that Thompson could write well the merely charming verse of 
simpler poets. One of the prettiest is ‘July Fugitive,’ beginning: 

“Can you tell me where has hid her, 
Pretty Maid of July? 
I would swear one day ago 
She passed by. 
I would swear that I do know 
The blue bliss of her eye; 
“Tarry, maid, maid,” I bid her, 
But she hastened by. 
Do you know where she has hid her, 
Maid July?’ 
And, if only to show the range of his utterance, there is the poem 
‘Ex Ore Infantium,’ beginning: 
‘Little Jesus, wast thou shy 
Once, and just so small as I? 
And what did it feel like to be 
Out of heaven, and just like me? 


Didst thou sometimes think of “there,” 
And ask where all the angels were?” 


The last two of Miscellaneous Poems are translations from 
Hugo’s Feuilles d’Automne, ‘A Sunset’ and ‘Heard on the 
Mountain,’ the first highly colored, both written in long majestic 
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meter. At times both seem to show that they are translations, 
but the first is like much of Thompson’s own work descriptive of 
the sun, and the second must have made a particularly deep appeal 
to him, dealing with the correspondence of nature and humanity. 
It ends: 

“And I made question of me, to what issues are we here — 

And why the Lord, who, only, reads within that book of His, 

In fatal hymeneals hath eternally entwined 

The vintage-chant of nature with the dirging cry of humankind?’ 

The final group of poems, ‘Ultima,’ are love poems in which 
something of the seventeenth century lover remains, but with less 
of the elaborate artificiality of the ‘Love in Dian’s Lap’ series. 
The most charming is, perhaps, ‘My Lady the Tyranness,’ 
which retains the spirituality and something of the naiveté of 
the earlier poems, but has much more life and vigor, much more 
of Thompson. He tells of his search for something of his own 
which is not subject to his lady; finding she is sovereign over his 
earth, his thought and life and death, his heaven, and even his 
God, he relinquishes the search and gives her also his fame, which, 
he then recalls, she alone created for him. 

At the end of the volume is an envoy, the last stanza of which 
_may perhaps be taken as an adequate explanation of the poet’s 
contradictory moods, his alternating exaltation and despair. It 
reads: 

‘Go, songs, and come not back from your far way, 
And if men ask ye why ye smile and sorrow, 

Tell them ye grieve, for your hearts know To-day, 
Tell them ye smile, for your eyes know To-morrow.’ 

With all that there is of interest and beauty and value in the 
above-mentioned poems, I find that I value Thompson most 
highly for three ideas expressed in three other poems, which seem 
to me his finest, and so much his finest that I have saved them 
for separate comment. 

The first is ‘The Hound of Heaven,’ by which he is most 
widely known. It is an ode descriptive of the hound-like pursuit 
of God through the universe for the wayward or rebellious human 
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soul. The opening lines strike the note-of terror the soul feels 
in its despairing flight: 
‘I fled Him, down the nights and down 'the days; 
I fled Him, down the arches of the years; 
I fled Him, down the labyrinthine ways 
Of my own mind; and in the mist of tears 
I hid from Him, and under running laughter. 
Up visted hopes, I sped; 
And shot, precipitated 
Adown Titanic glooms of chasmed fears, 
From those strong Feet that followed, followed after.’ 


The fleeing soul pleaded for shelter from the Voice that pursued 
him,— 
‘For though I knew His love Who followéd, 


Yet was I sore adread 
Lest having Him, I must have naught beside.’ 


He fled across the world to escape, through dawn and night, 
‘clung to the whistling mane of every wind,’ only to find,— 


‘Fear wist not to evade as Love wist to pursue.’ 


and the Voice tells him,— 
‘Naught shelters thee who wilt not shelter Me.’ 


Then he turned to little children for love and shelter, only to 
have their angel pluck them from him. 

At last he seeks fellowship with Nature. In these lines 
Thompson’s attitude toward Nature is partially expressed, an 
attitude determined by his mysticism. By his mystic vision he 
sees a spiritual life in Nature. More of this later. When in 
“The Hound of Heaven’ he first turns to her in his flight from the 
search of God, he expects to find communion with this soul of 
Nature, to find perfect fellowship and comfort, but he is foiled,— 

“For, ah! we know not what each other says, 


These things and I; in sound J speak 
Their sound is but their stir, they speak by silences.’ 


Still comes on the pursuit,— 
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“And past those noiséd Feet 
A Voice comes yet more fleet, 
“Lo! naught contents thee, who content’st not Me.”’’ 
At last, despairing, he halts and waits for the blow to fall, but he 
hears the Voice ask,— 
“Whom wilt thou find to love ignoble thee, 
Save Me, save only Me? 
All which I took from thee I did but take, 


Not for thy harms, 
But just that thou might’st seek it in My arms.’ 


And he learns how he has misunderstood Nature and human love, 


‘All which thy child’s mistake 
Fancies as lost, I have stored for thee at home: 
Rise, clasp My hand, and come.’ 


‘Halts by me that footfall: 
Is my gloom, after all, 
Shade of His hand, outstretched caressingly? 
“Ah, fondest, blindest, weakest, 
I am He Whom thou seekest! 
Thou dravest love from thee, who dravest Me!’’’ 

There seemed to be a conflict between the high pure asceticism 
and puritan renunciation expressed in some of the poems (‘The 
Dead Cardinal,’ ‘The Mistress of Vision’) and the poet’s glorying 
in the beauties of the world, his wild reveling in its splendors, in a 
poem like the ‘Corymbus for Autumn,’ where no mention is made 
of any spiritual interpretation. The contradiction is explained 
in ‘The Hound of Heaven,’ where it is seen that the real beauty 
and significance of Nature is a thing known only by those who 
find God supreme, not in her but above her. Fellowship with 
her is found only under the auspices of God. This is definitely 
stated in one of Thompson’s prose essays, ‘Paganism Old and 
New’: 

‘Absolute Nature lives not in our life, nor yet is lifeless, but lives 
in the life of God; and in so far, and so far merely, as man himself lives 
in that life, does he come into sympathy with Nature, and Nature with 
him. She is God’s daughter, who stretches out her hand only to her 
Father’s friends. . . . Is this daughter of God mortal? Can her foot 
not pass the grave? .. . I think not so, . . . I believe that in Heaven 
is earth.’ 
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“The Hound of Heaven’ is a great poem, because it reveals a 
splendid faith in a personal God, a rare thing in modern poetry, so 
rare yet here stated with such assurance that Thompson almost 
assumes the aspect of a prophet for the age. His faith is not a 
belief reasoned from philosophy or deduced from science, but a 
pure faith born of his mysticism. Sometimes it wavers, but here 
it is absolutely firm. The poem is comparatively simple, for 
Thompson, and as nearly popular as anything of his'can be 
(except one or two of the poems of children). This seems to be 
due to the long familiarity and depth of appeal of the idea, and 
to the fact that the poem contains no great subtlety of thought, 
or rather, none that is essential to an understanding of the poem. 
There can be read into it a whole philosophy of the inadequacy 
of physical joy to satisfy man, the disillusionment of the epicurean, 
or the religious experience of the ‘converted soul,’ or, as a writer 
in the Edinburgh Review put it, ‘the central idea, that true 
repose of spirit is to be found only in resting on some ideal behind 
and apart from the material shows of life.” The poem may be 
read as a profoundly significant reversal of the long attempt to 
bring a transcendent God down into His creation, a reversal 
which, finding first God, finds his creation in Him, or it may 
appear to be no more (and no less) than the old ‘Seek first the 
Kingdom of Heaven’ of Christianity. 

The poem contains some of Thompson’s finest lines and 
shows the rapid succession of his figures; there are more than sixty 
of these in the hundred and eighty-two lines of the poem. Fol- 
lowing here are three typical and often-quoted passages. The 
first is about the winds: 


“Whether they swept, smoothly fleet, 
The long savannahs of the blue; 
Or whether, Thunder-driven, 
They clanged his chariot thwart a heaven, 
Plashy with flying lightnings round the spurn o’ their feet.’ 


As the pursued soul waits in despair, he says,— 
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“I slept, methinks, and woke, 
And slowly gazing, find me stripped in sleep. 
In the rash lustihead of my young powers, 
I shook the pillaring hours 

And pulled my life upon me; grimed with smears, 

I stand amid the dust 0’ the mounded years — 

My mangled youth lies dead upon the heap. 

My days have crackled and gone up in smoke, 
Have puffed and burst as sun-starts on a stream. 


I dimly guess what Time in mists confounds; 

Yet ever and anon a trumpet sounds 
From the hid battlements of Eternity; 

Those shaken mists a space unsettle, then 

Round the half-glimpséd turrets slowly wash again; 

But not ere him who summoneth 
I first have seen, enwound 

With glooming robes purpureal, cypress-crowned.’ 

The second of the three greater poems is ‘An Anthem of 
Earth.’ This poem departs from Thompson’s usual mood and 
methods of thought. It begins with a ‘Proemion,’ which is some- 
what confused, and seems inferior to what follows. Then, to 
follow the idea through, the poet tells how, ‘in nescientness,’ he 
took Earth’s gift of life, unconscious, ignorant of her bounty or 
cruelty; then, for awhile, ‘in a little joy,’ he believed Earth to be 
all for his pleasure and found a wild and careless delight in her 
beauty. But soon,— 

‘in a little thought, 

We stand and eye thee in a grave dismay, 

With sad and doubtful questioning, when first 

Thou speak’st to us as men.’ 
realizing Earth has some deeper meaning than the joy he knew> 
and wondering at the overwhelming irony that brings to nothing 
but a puff of dust the ambition and pride of men. Just here we 
expect Thompson to bring his higher vision and faith to bear 
upon his problem. Instead he turns realist and, having lost the 
beauty of life, finds satisfaction in his strength and the discovery 
that in spite of his disillusionment and his ignorance of the Earth’s 
purpose, he can endure, ‘with wide eyes calm upon the whole of 
things.’ Then, ‘in a little sight’ he learns what can be known 
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of Earth, and finding Science draws no conclusions he can trust, 
he declares all his wisdom yields is that 

‘By baffled seeing something I divine , 

Which baffles, and a seeing set beyond; 

And so with strenuous gazes sounding down, 

Like to the day-long porer on a stream, 

Whose last look is his deepest, I beside 


This slow perpetual Time stand patiently, 
In a little sight.’ 


And the earth draws all things back to her, ‘in a little dust,’ cities 
and nations, ‘the purple zons of kings,’ and after giving man more 
than he could comprehend, leaves him nothing. Death brings 
him a silent escape from all the strife of earth. 

The chief point of interest is the attitude of the poet, in 
which there is nothing of his glorious faith, but instead a stern 
unswerving record of the fact of life as he sees it. A line in 
Rostand’s ‘Hymn to the Sun’ speaks of the sun’s golden light 
without which ‘things would be but as they are.’ Thompon 
usually writes in the light of his mysticism, but here he leaves it 
and sees things merely as they are. There is something utterly 
incontrovertible about the poem, and, moreover, something fine 
in the way the poet without demanding anything, without _ 
lamenting, simply stands erect, observes and wonders, ‘with wide 
eyes calm upon the whole of things.’ 

There is little of limpidly beautiful poetry in ‘The Anthem.’ 
It is of a sterner cast, straightforward and powerful. It is a 
wonderfully complete expression of ‘the whole of things,’ the 
whole course of humanity, yet with no straining after largeness, 
with no crowding; the great scope of the poet’s thought is accom- 
panied by dignity and grandeur of expression. The poem ends:— 

“Here I pluck loose the body’s cerementing, 
And break the tomb of life; here I shake off 
The bur o’ the world, man’s congregation shun, 
And to the antique order of the dead 
I take the tongueless vows: my cell is set 


Here in thy bosom; my little trouble is ended 
In a little peace.’ 
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The third poem, ‘From the Night of Forebeing, An Ode 
After Easter,’ is one of Thompson’s longest and most obscure; 
obscure from subtlety of thought, not from technicalities of ex- 
pression. Here is revealed the depth of meaning Thompson finds 
in Nature, namely, that her processes reflect or foreshadow similar 
processes in the soul of man. 

The poem opens with a splendid proclamation of spring, 
some of Thompson’s most beautiful poetry, including such 
Passages as,— 

“Lo, into her house 
Spring is come home with her world-wandering feet, 
And all things are made young with young desires; 
And all for her is light increased 
In yellow stars and yellow daffodils, 
And East to West, and West to East, 


Fling answering welcome fires, 
By dawn and day-fall, on the jocund hills. 


The great-vanned Angel March. 
Hath trumpeted 
His clangorous “Sleep no more”’ to all the dead.’ 


In all this the poet sees an inner meaning and a prophecy. 
He sees a correspondence in the coming of Spring to the coming of 
Creation, to birth and resurrection and dawn; in winter lethargy, 
to chaos and death, and in these processes of Nature he sees the 
reflection of man’s joys and grief. Still a deeper image is of the 
poet’s life and the birth and death of his inspiration. Perhaps 
this last meaning, because it is not a universal thing yet comes 
as a climax of these mirrored reflections of Nature, makes the 
poem less great,— less ‘appealing’— than if he had left the 
experience of humanity the supreme meaning. 

He declares that as spring and creation exist potentially, 
struggling for life in the depths of winter and chaos, so out of 
man’s very grief his joy will be forthcoming, and so in the poet’s 
heart his inspiration is but numbed and will spring up again. 
But only the ‘Giver of spring and song, and every young new 
thing’ knows surely that this will come to pass, and the poet 
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wonders if the winter of his grief and barrenness is not longer than 
hecanendure. Still he determines to risk the outcome blindly — 
yet not blindly, he remembers, for he feels in his very wondering 
and willingness to trust, something of hope; as the sharp travail 
in the darkness of earth looks toward spring, so the sharp ques- 
tionings within himself look toward light and new joy. So he 
. strongly resolves to wait, trusting the mystic vision which re- 
assures him. 


‘Not without fortitude I wait 

The dark majestical ensuit 

Of destiny, nor peevish rate 

Calm-knowledged Fate. 

I, that no part have in the time’s bragged way, 
And its loud bruit. 

I, in this house so rifted, marred, 

So ill to live in, hard to leave; 

I, so star-weary, over-warred, 

That have no joy in this your day, .. . 

But only stand aside and grieve; 

I yet have sight beyond the smoke, 

And kiss the gods’ feet, though they wreak 
Upon me stroke and again stroke; 

And this my seeing is not weak. .. . 

I see, which fretteth with surmise 

Much heads grown unsagacious — grey, 

The slow aim of wise-hearted Time, 

Which folded cycles within cycles cloak; 

We pass, we pass, we pass; this does not pass away. 


‘TI do hear 

From the revolving year 
A voice which cries 

“All dies; 

Lo how all dies! O seer, 
And all things too arise; 
All dies, and all is born; 

But each resurgent morn, behold, more nearthe Perfect Morn.’” 


There is a splendid strength in the poet’s courage to endure 
and wait, trusting not in any proof of good, but in his own mystic 
feeling that the revolutions of Nature foreshadow an ultimately 
happy evolution of mankind. 

Now from all this consideration of the poems may we not 
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draw these conclusions. Sometimes Thompson seems to give 
us mere impressiveness without firm ideas, and while a poet could 
scarcely have a more serious fault, it is of rare occurrence, and 
probably the only one he has which can surely be called by every- 
one a fault and not merely a failure to satisfy an individual taste. 

In what then does his permanent value consist? At his best 
which may be emphasized when his faults have been acknowl- 
edged, he gives us an interpretation of life as he sees it, in terms 
of mysticism; and in this interpretation he has a pure beauty of 
expression, a hardly surpassed splendor of imagery, a largeness 
of imagination which is true and firm, a well-sustained intensity 
of feeling strong enough to carry many an expression that would 
destroy the work of a lesser poet. He has a sincerity heightened 
by his humility and modesty in regard to his work; arare ex- 
pression of the beauty and pathos of childhood; a tremendous 
vision, but, with all his mysticism, a humanity, a universality, 
sometimes of love, sometimes of fear, that makes him increasingly 
dear to those who re-read him. 

More definitely, above all these general matters, I value him 
most for his statement of the ideas contained in the last three 
poems discussed (regardless, of course, of whether those ideas 
are actually believed in), first, the idea that one may have com- 
plete fellowship with Nature and all the beauty of the world only 
under the auspices of God; second, the thoughts of the man who 
tries to look ‘with wide eyes calm upon the whole of things’, 
and last, the idea that the revolutions of Nature foreshadow an 
ultimately happy evolution of the soul of man. 

Some time after the publication of ‘New Poems,’ a volume of 
selections from the three volumes was published, edited by Alice 
Meynell. There were printed at the back of the book several 
rather startling criticisms which showed the strong appeal already 
made by the poet. One of these criticisms reads as follows: 

‘A volume of poetry has not appeared in Queen Victoria’s 
reign more authentic in greatness of utterance than this. In the 
rich and virile harmonies of his line, in strange and lonely vision, 
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in fundamental meaning, he is possibly the first of all Victorian 
poets, and at least he is of none the inferior. In all sobriety do we 
believe him of all poets to be the most celestial in vision, the most 
august in faculty. These are big words, but we have weighed 
them.’ 

With this the words of many other writers must be noticed, 
who claim a very high place for Thompson’s work, and the fervor 
and enthusiasm of their criticisms is everywhere conspicuous 
against the comparatively dispassionate articles about other 
modern poets. Many, it is true, find fault with him quite as 
enthusiastically, but there is a substantial amount of appreciation 
which declares him to have great, and enduring, and even super- 
lative, value. Wilfrid and Alice Meynell, Coventry Patmore,. 
Quiller-Couch, give him high praise. Graham Tomson writes: 

‘For sheer beauty of thought, phrase and imagery, a great. 
many of these poems could scarce be bettered; subtle with the fine 
subtlety of strength, remote, yet intimate, austere, and still 
sumptuous, fair with an unfamiliar excellence and sweet with an 
unearthly sweetness, this book is, as it were, the mystic rose of 
modern poetry.’ 

Milton Bronner, P. A. Sillard, prophesied that his fame 
would grow. At the present time it is fairly evident that his 
fame is not growing rapidly. Compared with many of his con- 
temporary poets, he is really unknown. In the four years from: 
1893, when the ‘Poems’ appeared, to 1897, there were indexed 
in the magazines about ten articles concerning him; in the ten 
years from 1897 to 1907 there are less than half a dozen; between: 
1907 and 1909, just after Thompson’s death, there were some 
twenty articles. From 1910 to 1913 there have been only ten or 
twelve. But the knowledge and love of Thompson is spreading 
from his friends to the friends of his friends, and, personally, 
after three years acquaintance with his poetry, during which time: 
its appeal has never waned, but rather has increased, the feeling 
is strong that somehow his greater fame will come. 

He has not and will not have, surely, the assured and ‘abso- 
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lute’ place of a great Victorian, in our generation. His appeal is 
too narrow, he is too remote and unworldly, the mere quantity 
of his verse is too.slight. He will never be a ‘popular,’ widely 
known poet; he is too often obscure, demands too much attention 
of a casual reader. 

Tt seems likely that a few readers will find in him the supreme 
poet; this, because of his religious appeal, the evidence he shows 
of a splendid faith. I believe this estimate can be obtained only 
by disregarding much that he has written which is ambiguous 
or which states an obvious doubt. But if this lessens the number 
of those who find in him a great poet of faith, it adds to a larger 
number for whom he is a poet of truth. 

His widest permanent appeal, I should think, will be to those 
who have enough time and serious interest to study him, who will 
tolerate much obscurity in a poet if beneath it there is usually, 
even though not always, real thought; who will substitute depth 
and intensity of feeling for the broader but more superficial appeal 
of the more casual poets. Such readers of Thompson will, per- 
haps, be fewer than the admirers of any one of twenty other 
modern poets, but such is the vitality of his work at its best, that 
it seems probable his smaller fame will outlast the more easily 
won reputation of his contemporaries. 


THE PESSIMISM OF THE RING 
OF THE NIBELUNG 


By Pau, H. GrumMMANN 


ARLY in his career, Wagner became interested in 

Grimm’s ‘Germanic Mythology,’ to which book he 

devoted much time. It cannot be maintained, how- 

ever, that he advanced to a scientific view of myths, 

for he admits that Mone proved to be one of his 

most suggestive guides in this field. Indeed, he 

turned with a somewhat supercilious contempt from ‘the devil’s 

folk of professors’ to a mode of interpretation which suited his 

own artistic temperament and the peculiar tenets of his philoso- 

phy. . 

It is not surprising, therefore, that Wagner held many views 

on mythology which to-day evoke a sympathetic smile. He 

readily fell in with the view, current at his time, that Germanic 

mythology must be approached from the standpoint of Greek 

mythology. Greek mythology, however, presents an orderly 

articulated system of gods and goddesses with a well-defined 

hierarchy on Mount Olympus. This view did not make allowance 

for the fact that the organized system of the Greeks was the out- 

growth of an earlier more primitive stage, when each district 

had its local deity, whose functions were not circumscribed. 

Historical events, such as the migrations and the founding of 
cities led to the complete organization of a later period. 

The Germanic myths of the Eddas, the Volksunga Saga and 
the Nibelungenlied were fragmentary and inconsistent. Wagner, 
in common with many writers of his time, supposed that these 
stories were the mutilated fragments of an older, well-defined 
system that had crumbled; but it is quite clear now, that the 
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Germanic tribes never acquired that solidarity which would 
make a definite hierarchy of gods possible. Wagner supposed 
that he was reconstructing the religion of the past, but he was 
only welding isolated stories into a system which reflected his own 
philosophy. 

Through the research of Sophus Bugge we have learned that 
many conceptions presented in the Eddas are not Germanic in 
their origin, but are really to be traced to classical and Christian 
sources. So the famous world-ash is traced to the tree of life 
in the Garden of Eden and to the cross of Christ, which in our 
early hymns is referred to as a tree. Similarly it has been held 
that Walhalla owes its origin to the description of the New 
Jerusalem in the Revelations of St. John. Whether theis is 
entirely correct may be questioned, but it is quite lear that 
by no means all the Germanic tribes shared the beliefin Walhalla 
as it is described in the Eddas, and as it has been adopted with 
changes in ‘The Ring.’ For a long time it was maintained that 
one of the most characteristic elements of the Germanic faith 
was to be found in the ‘Ragna Rok,’ the ‘Gotterdammerung,’ or 
twilight of the gods. ‘To-day it is quite clear that this conception 
is not Germanic. During the Christianization of the North, the 
stories of the Last Judgment appealed vividly to the imagination 
of the barbarians. Long before they accepted Christianity, they 
appropriated elements of the foreign faith and expressed them in 
their own terms. In just this manner it is possible to account 
for the legend of ‘The Peace of Frodi.’ It relates that in the 
distant past the land was ruled by the wise king, Frodi. Absolute 
peace and concord existed under his rule.. But in time the people 
of his land degenerated in consequence of sin and error. The 
story reflects the same conception as the one found in Genesis. 
Since all these stories, however, were regarded as essentially 
Germanic, it was quite easy to construct a Germanic cosmology 
which stipulates that originally a time of purity and peace ex- 
isted from which men degenerated into a state of sin, avarice and 
hostility which would end finally with the destruction of the gods. 
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Such a cosmology was attractive to a man of Wagner’s 
philosophy. In a peculiar essay in his collected works, he gave his 
views on the history of civilization. He held that man originally 
lived in a perfect state of bliss and peace in far-away India. 
This old civilization spread to Europe and in the process it became 
contaminated with ambition and self-assertion. 

From such premises Wagner invented the cosmology of ‘The 
Ring.’ The first scene of ‘Rheingold’ presents a picture which 
reminds us forcibly of ‘The Peace of Frodi.’ Here, too, is a state 
of original bliss and innocence. Three nixes are sporting about 
in the Rhine. They crave neither love nor power, and gold exists 
for them only as a source of esthetic pleasure. Several orders 
of beings are already in existence. The dwarfs are active in the 
earth, the giants exist in the wilderness and on the heights reside 
the gods and goddesses. These creatures have not lived according 
to any plan of organization. Wotan, however, commits the ori- 
ginal sin when he conceives the idea of world dominion. He cuts 
a spear from the world-ash and makes this spear the symbol 
of his power. This is a fatal deed, for the cutting of the spear 
inflicts a wound upon the world-ash which in time causes it to 
wither completely. By means of this spear Wotan is enabled 
to control Loge, the god of fire, and utilize him in establishing 
the supremacy of the gods. This spear is also made the symbol of 
Wotan’s compacts. Believing that the gods are wiser than other 
creatures, Wotan establishes the sanctity of compacts, for he will 
be able to make so many compacts profitable to himself that he 
will ultimately control the whole world. In this he acts in the 
manner of a shrewd business man, who schools himself in the 
punctilious observance of agreements, but hopes to profit through 
every one of them. 

It is here that the tragic conflict in Wotan presents itself. 
There is a difference between the letter and the spirit of agree- 
ments. He intends to satisfy them by fulfilling the external 
conditions, but he always becomes conscious that he is violating 
them in spirit. This becomes a dominating habit. When he 
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makes a doubtful bargain he does it in the absence of the women, 
for their uncompromising conscience would get him into difficulty. 
He admits that Fricka can easily force him to admit his deception. 
So definite does this duplicity become that he firmly believes 
that the end justifies the means. He drives a doubtful bargain 
with the giants, intending to deprive them of their advantage. 
For the sake of his world-order he breaks faith with Fricka and 
becomes the father of the nornes, the valkyries, Siegmund and 
Sieglinde. He realizes that he must not fight for the ring, yet 
palpably favors Siegmund, who is to do it for him. He bestows 
upon Brunhilde a defiant spirit and punishes her defiance. He 
reveals his secret desires to Brunhilde, and punishes her for acting 
in accordance with them. He knows that he must relinquish his 
dream of power, yet it is his indignation at his loss of power 
when Siegfried defeats him, that prompts him to inaugurate the 
twilight of the gods. He even lies with consummate ease when he 
tells Fricka that he sacrificed his eye to obtain her, when as a 
matter of fact, he gave it in order to procure wisdom. ' 

But it is not only the duplicity of Wotan that is to be charged 
against him. According to pessimistic doctrines the primal error 
consists in striving. ‘The famous sentence of Goethe, ‘Man errs 
as long as he strives,’ is taken literally by this school. Any 
effort to shape the world in accordance with individual views is of 
evil. In accordance with this view, Wagner makes the forged 
gold — the gold of the ring — an evil influence in the world, and 
the gods can be saved only if that ring is voluntarily returned 
to the Rhine. If striving and ambition are regarded as sinful, 
it follows that woman must be the root of all evil —as the pessi- 
mists consistently teach. Woman inspires man to activity and 
through her temptation this fever of existence is transmitted to 
unborn generations. Both the craving for power and for love 
are sinful, and the two desires are presented by Wagner as in 
conflict with each other, for he who holds the ring of power must 
abjure love. 

It was Wotan’s highest duty then to abjure love and power, 
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to leave the gold in its original abode and cheerfully look forward 
to his own end and that of the gods. He should have lived in a 
passive paradise and in platonic relations. Instead of this he 
asserts his impulse to live, to have offspring and to acquire power. 
So keen is this desire for power that he gives up one of his eyes 
to acquire the wisdom that will enable him to get that power. 
In the interest of this world-power he overcomes Erda, who be- 
comes the mother of the valkyries. This must be interpreted 
as an attempt to win fate over to his plans, but significantly 
enough, it is his intercourse with Erda that first plants real care 
in his heart. Since Erda possesses the highest wisdom this indi- 
cates that Wotan’s striving is futile. 

With remarkable ingenuity the conflict between worldly 
power and love is portrayed in the handling of the ring. The 
original gold in the bed of the Rhine served neither power nor 
love — it was simply beautiful. The Rhine daughters guard it 
in a state of purity. As soon as the gold is forged into a ring, it 
gives infinite power to its owner — but he must abjure love. In 
the hands of Alberich, who has abjured love, the ring actually 
reveals its possibilities. It promptly becomes the instrument of 
oppression and tyranny. When the dwarf is forced to give up the 
ring, he pronounces a curse upon it — that he who owns it shall 
be burdened with care, and he who does not shall be fired with 
envy for it. Such a curse could not have been attached to the 
gold if it had not been diverted from its original purpose of making 
the world beautiful. 

From Alberich the ring passes to Wotan at a time when he 
has temporarily consented to give up Holda, the goddess of love. 
Since he refuses to abjure love completely, he is forced to give 
up the ring to the giants. These had hoped to win love, but 
sacrificed it to their greed. In the hands of the giants, the ring 
asserts its power for evil, and it is quite correct that Fasolt, who 
was loath to give up love, should lose his life at the hands of 
Fafner. After the death of Fafner, Siegfried is at once placed 
in a tragic conflict, for he owns the ring and falls in love with 
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Brunhilde — an inconsistency according to the terms of the drama. 
If he had not met Brunhilde, he would not have learned fear, 
and thus would have been able to maintain himself. Although 
he has yielded to love, he is unwilling to relinquish power, for he 
immediately sets out for adventures, and naturally becomes an 
easy prey for Hagen. Since Hagen is the son of a union without 
love, he has a great advantage in his struggle for the ring. When 
Siegfried falls in love with Gudrun he wrests the ring from Brun- 
hilde. He keeps it as a pledge of love, and it is the presence of 
the ring that betrays him and leads to his destruction. Both 
Brunhilde and Siegfried are given an opportunity to return the 
ring to the Rhine voluntarily, but their fidelity to love prevents 
them from saving the world. When Hagen gets possession of 
it, the end is not far off, for he is able to make good its powers. 

In view of this pessimistic philosophy, it is quite natural 
that the women of the Ring play an unworthy part. They are 
of evil to the world-order. Fricka is portrayed as the trouble- 
some wife, endowed with a hard and fast conscience, and bent 
on restraining Wotan. She is incapable of deeper insight, being 
unable to grasp the real intentions of her husband. In spite of 
her conservative conscience, she is prompted to become interested 
in the Rheingold to satisfy her vanity. Love to her is a mere 
matter of compact, as becomes clear when she shields Hunding. 
To the reader of Wagner’s autobiography, it becomes quite clear 
that the composer gathered some of the material for this figure 
in the course of his many difficulties with his first wife, in whose 
defence one is prompted to concede that a great man may prove 
to be a rather unsatisfactory husband, and a poor judge of women. 

In Sieglinde we see a woman who has been forced into wed- 
lock against her will. When she becomes untrue to Hunding 
she is supposed to violate the letter but not the spirit of the law. 
But her union with Siegmund is dictated wholly by her emotions, 
and cannot satisfy a modern audience. The fact that her son 
must be of the pure Volsung stock, does not overcome the feeling 
of disgust which seizes us when sister yields to brother. The 
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‘spring landscape and the marvellous music employed to make this 
plausible in the drama are unable to convince us that Sieglinde 
is not lamentably weak in her conduct. If Wagner had presented 
this union as.a left-over impulse of the past when marriages of 
brothers and sisters were common, he might have motivated her 
conduct in a more satisfactory way, but Fricka’s lines, 


“When was it ever experienced 
That brother married sister,’ 


preclude such an interpretation. Having sinned with Siegmund, 
she is willing to assume the full responsibility and bear all the 
punishment. After Siegmund’s death she also wishes to die. 
When she learns, however, that she is to give birth to a son, she 
craves to live; that is, she is swayed by her maternal impulses. 

When one turns from this figure to a study of Brunhilde, one 
is prompted at first to believe that one is encountering a higher 
level of character. Brunhilde is one of the wish maidens of 
Wotan. She is supposed to obey Wotan implicitly, but con- 
ceives the idea of obeying him in spirit rather than externally. 
Having been punished for this, she becomes the wife of Siegfried. 
Although she knows that a yielding to love means the destruction 
of herself and the gods, she yields to her emotions. ‘Laughing 
let us grow blind, laughing let us perish.’ After her betrayal by 
Siegfried, she remains utterly passive. It is instructive to com- 
pare her with the corresponding character in the Niebelungenlied, 
Hebbel’s ‘Niebelungen,’ or Ibsen’s ‘Vikings,’ in which plays she 
develops a scorn somewhat in keeping with the wrongs inflicted 
upon her. Wagner clearly presents her as he does in order to 
keep her within his notions of the proprieties, and weakens her 
unspeakably. It is difficult to understand how this daughter of 
Wotan and Erda could inherit a disposition to throw reason to 
the winds and hurl herself headlong into a love that means de- 
struction. 

Kriemhild, the mother of Gudrun, is the worst woman of the 
drama, for she has sold herself to Alberich and has given birth to 
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Hagen without love. Gudrun is utterly shallow. At Siegfried’s 
approach she acts basely, for she calmly plots to use a love potion 
in order to win a man whom she has not even seen. Association 
with Siegfried ennobles her somewhat, but it debases him, for he 
actually plays with the idea of forcing the Rhinedaughters to his 
pleasure. Moreover, at her side, life loses its zest for him, for 
he is willing to ‘throw the ring and life far away.’ Holda, the 
goddess. of love, owns the apples of youth and possesses rare 
beauty and beaming eyes, but she hardly acquires an individual- 
ity. Similar things might be said of the Rhinedaughters, whose 
beauty is merely external. In a word, the women of the Ring 
are conceived from a pessimistic point of view. 

In view of all this pessimism it is easy to understand Nietz- 
sche’s rupture with Wagner. It will be remembered that the 
third part of the tetralogy appeared first. On the surface this 
seemed to be optimistic in character, and in this sense it was first 
understood by Nietzsche. But it is difficult now to understand 
how Nietzsche could read optimism out of this play. To be sure, 
he was blinded by the exuberance of the young hero, by his 
righteous scorn of Mime culminating in the words ‘you shall not 
love me,’ and, finally, by the ingenious remotivation of the sword 
episode which makes Siegfried seem to stand squarely on his own 
feet. But the figure of Siegfried is completely dominated and 
overshadowed by the somber Wotan, who has already ‘resolved 
to end his eternal sorrow in the ruins of his own world.’ Closer 
inspection also robs Siegfried of the optimistic character which 
one might be inclined to give him. ‘To say the least, he is hardly 
an Ubermensch or a Kraftmensch in Nietzsche’s sense of the 
terms. He does have physical strength, but he lacks both 
discipline and self-discipline. He grows up in the woods as 
Wordsworth would have his Lucy do, gaining wisdom from 
nature. His education is not the result of hard work, but un- 
restrained play. Insight comes to him not. through effort but 
through sympathy, which is the approved way of the pessimist, 
according to Eduard von Hartman as well as Schopenhauer. He 
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attempts to understand the language of the birds by imitating 
them on a reed. He does not succeed in this attempt until he 
slays the dragon and tastes its blood. This again is instructive. 
The Kraftmensch would acquire his higher faculties by means of 
his own efforts; Siegfried gets them through magic. Siegfried 
yields to love. In his relation to Brunhilde, he is mastered com- 
pletely by his impulses, while the Kraftmensch is supposed to 
dominate his love, to make it serve higher aims. Most important 
of all, Siegfried only seems to be the free hero who is shaping his 
destiny, in reality he is rather an unintelligent creature of his 
emotions — quite like the Superman that speaks in the imagina- 
tion of Nietzsche’s detractors. If Nietzsche had read Siegfried 
carefully, he would have detected its pessimism, for ‘Siegfried’ 
in that respect is in full harmony with the other dramas of “The 
Ring.’ Yes, it is safe to say that the pessimism of ‘The Ring’ 
equals that of ‘Parsifal,’ at which Nietzsche hurled his famous 
‘Ist das noch Deutsch?’ The real difference is, that “Parsifal’ 
presents this pessimism in a medizval garb, while in ‘The Ring’ 
it is imposed upon the Germanic past. 

_ According to Professor Elster, the greatest works of art are 
those that are the result of long periods of incubation, as was 
Goethe’s ‘Faust.’ If this is a fair criterion, ‘The Ring’ easily 
occupies the first place among Wagner’s works. The conception 
came to him at an early period, and he carried it through many 
vicissitudes and shifting experiences, until, when it was matured, 
it reflected the basic principles of his philosophy. It therefore 
contains much which a casual reading does not reveal, and which 
one is inclined to overlook as incidental. So, for instance, the 
dwarfs are endowed with wit, but lack sympathy and spirituality. 
They have a purely mechanical view of life and it is therefore 
natural that they should beget offspring without love. The 
giants are conceived as brute force, yearning for both love and 
power, without the intelligence of the dwarfs. They are sub- 
ordinated to the dwarfs, for Wotan realizes that Fafner is in 
great danger of losing the ring to Alberich. The dwarfs are 
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capable of making use of the gold; Fafner merely guards it 
and goes to sleep in its possession. The hero, Siegfried, rises 
higher than these two orders of creatures, for he has outgrown 
_ greed. Having slain the dragon, he piles its body on the treasure, 
and takes only the tarn-helmet and the ring. He remains 
eager for love and power because his whole nature demands this. 
With Wotan, both the ring and the love relationship are means 
to an end. This end he conceives as a noble one, although it is 
understood that he is the victim of a fallacy. The highest 
wisdom is present in Erda, who is completely passive. Wotan 
has tried to force her into his service, but has reaped only dis- 
appointment. He has also tried to utilize the lower intelligence 
of the dwarfs. It will be remembered that Loge was originally 
a relative of Alberich. Wotan has forced Loge into his service 
in order to utilize his cunning for the larger plans of the gods. 
This can only be done by controlling him. As Schiller indicates 
in ‘Die Glocke,’ fire is of service only when it is restrained; there- 
fore, Wotan must constantly fear the treachery of Loge and 
when Wotan relaxes his watchfulness Loge will inaugurate the 
twilight of the gods. 

In spite of its singular unity of action and its many ingenious 
excellencies, it is a question whether ‘The Ring’ will maintain 
its present vogue. A drama need not be realistic in detail, but 
it is very essential that it be plausible. In view of the fact that 
Wagner’s mythology is utterly at odds with the results of modern 
investigation, it is quite clear that his work should make strong 
demands on our credulity. As our philosophical notions shift 
away from pessimism, it will be probably more and more difficult 
for us to work ourselves into the illusion which he seeks to convey. 
A very serious difficulty also presents itself in certain super- 
natural elements. The magic virtues of the sword, the ring and 
the helmet are accepted by the audience with a measure of doubt. 
More serious, however, are the deeds committed under magic 
spells. The song of Mime, in which the dwarf supposes that he is 
deceiving Siegfried, when in reality he is revealing his malicious 
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plans, is a marvel of skill, but it is hardly convincing. It is also 
difficult to accept the handling of the potion. Siegfried forgets 
about his experiences with Brunhilde when he drinks it. A 
second potion sobers him just in time for him to realize the wrong 
’ he has committed. The audience naturally forgets that Sieg- 
fried suffers because he has tried to reconcile power and love, and 
feels that he is merely the victim of a fiat in the reality or plau- 
sibility of which no one believes. 

However, one may quarrel with the philosophy or romanti- 
cism of ‘The Ring,’ one must confess that it is a wonderful achieve- 
ment. Before Whitman’s influence was felt in Germany, before 
Arno Holz had made his demand for poetry that does not appeal 
to our sense of jingle, Wagner constructed poetry that relies 
upon its simplicity and intrinsic force for its appeal. The 
metrical scheme is adapted to its purpose — not the reverse. It 
is said that actors who present the Wagner dramas, rarely have 
difficulty in memorizing their parts, for every detail seems to be 
a natural part of the whole. The music and the words are care- 
fully suited to the character and the situation. As Karl Haupt- 
man has demonstrated, language shows varying degrees of poetic 
_content. From utilitarian prose it rises to the highest levels of 
rhythmic cadence by imperceptible intervals. It is the task of 
the poet to sense just what shade is required for his characters 
in the different situations in which they appear. In this field, 
where poetry touches music closely, Wagner is an undisputed 
master. 


POEMS 


The following verses of the famous authors and poets, Benja- 
min P. Shillaber and S. F. Smith are published in Porr Lore 
now for the first time. The original manuscript is part of the 
collection of Walter Merriam Pratt, for whose mother and 
grandmother they were written. 


FROM AN AUTOGRAPH ALBUM 


Firm trust in God, a conscience clear, 
A heart resigned and dutiful, 
Make Heaven a sphere more sure and near, 
And Earth a world more beautiful. 
B. P. SHILiaBer. 
Aprit 30rn, 1888. 


Written by Mr. Smith while the guest of Otis Merriam at 
his Mount Washington home, Everett. 


‘Symbol of innocence,— the earth 
Rests ’neath her robe of white,— 

Symbol of joy,— the brilliant sun 
Pours forth his morning light,— 


‘The charm of purity and truth 
Be to thy young life given; 
And then the light of perfect joy 
The endless life of Heaven.’ 
Slt./S: 


A Sunny Morning after a Snowstorm, Jan. 7, 1867. 
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A FEW RHYMES FOR MRS. OTIS MERRIAM’S 
SEVENTIETH BIRTHDAY ANNIVERSARY 


By B. P. SHILLABER 
Fes. 12, 1816— Fes. 12, 1886. 


Old Father Time suspends his flight, 

Tc gaze upon this pageant bright, 

So full of fondness and delight, 
That love endears. 

Inspired by her who counts to-night, 
Her seventy years. 


And Time, who at her early start, 
Assumed a patronizing part, 
Here sees a ripened life, whose chart 
Rare service shows. 
And golden fruitage of the heart, 
In joy disclose — 


A quiet life. ‘The course it took 

Like some clear crystal bubbling brcok 

That gently moves by many a ncok 
To cheer and bless, 

And give the leaves in Nature’s book 
More loveliness. 


And gaining strength as on it sped, 
Tc broader fields its mission led, 
And joining life’s wide stream ahead, 
It abler grew. 
To higher, nobler uses wed 
With purpose true. 


Where Poverty made loud appeal, 
Benevolence inspired her zeal, 
Her melting pity sought the weal 
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Of the distrest. 
And emphasized the verb, to feel, 
With generous zest. 


Where Temperance preferred its claim, 

With energy of act and aim 

Her courage led with voice and name 
Where Duty lay. 

And upward looked where Heaven’s bright flame 
Revealed the way. 


And in God’s temple she has stood, 
With every pulse attuned for good, 
Her heart full of beatitude 
And holy fear, 
But humble in pure womanhood, 
And faith sincere. 


But in her home’s bright circle, best 

Has she her worth made manifest; 

The wife and mother’s happy test 
Has she sustained. 

And by her love and care, confest, 
Has triumph gained. 


And here, in fitting tribute due 

From all who in her virtues knew. 

And yielding her the homage true 
Her claims incite, 

With flowers of soul, her way bestrew 
This festal night. 


A wreath upon her brow appears, 
More queenly than the jewelled sphere, 
That queens adorn, which more endears 
Than diadems; 
The wreath of honorable years, 
More rich than gems. 
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Here husband, children, kindred meet, | 

To lay their offerings at her feet, 

And on her seventieth birthday greet 
With heartfelt cheer, 

One who has made life’s round complete 
By action dear. 


And thus they consecrate the time, 
With wish and prayer and votive rhyme, 
The phase in human life sublime 
That here appears, 
And ring out joy’s mellifluous chime 
O’er seventy years. 


And may her after years be free 
From care and pain that many see, 
Who’ve passed the threescore-ten degree, 
Till God’s good time 
Shall give her record, happily, 
An end sublime. 


THE LADY TO HER HUSBAND ON THE TWENTY- 


FIFTH ANNIVERSARY OF THEIR MARRIAGE 


By SamueEt F. Smita 
Newton, Oct, 10, 1864 


Blest was the day when, years ago, 
We took the path of life together; 
Pledged to be one, in weal or woe, 
With sunny skies, or stormy weather. 


And time has brought its varied scenes, 
Its tcilsome work and childhood’s prattle; 
We know what joy, and sorrow means, 
Love’s tranquil flow, and life’s stern battle. 
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But love has crowned each opening day, 

As sunlight crowns the bubbling fountain; 
And chased each shade of grief away, 

As light, the shadows on the mountain. 


So on we fare,— with mercies more 

Than man, or earth, or time can measure; 
And every blessing in our store 

A loving life makes added treasure. 


More years may come, through God’s blest will, 
But naught this holy bond shall sever; 

One heavenly hore shall bind us still 
In ties of love that last forever. 


Written to Mrs. Harriett Merriam. 


MY BATTLE-CRY 
By Rainer Maria RILKE 
Translated by Sasha Best 


Longing? ‘To live in the surge 

Without a resting-place in time. 

Wishes? Soft communions 

Of the roor hours with Eternity. 

And this is Life! — till cut of a constellation 
The loneliest of all the hours doth rise, 
That with a smile unlike her other sisters, 
Mutely gazes at the Everlasting. 


This is my Battle-cry: 

That I 

May roam through Time 

By noblest longing consecrated. 
Then broad and strong, 

With a thousand roots, 

Fasten deep into Life, 

And through sorrow and strife, 
Grow far out of Life. 

Far out of Time. 
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VISIONS 


By ALBERT SAMAIN 
Translated by Sasha Best 


E. 


I dreamed of a jungle far away 

Where the odor of musk fills the languid air, 
Where goldenly ferments in fecund decay 

A glowing flora exotic and rare. 


A tiger I was among tigresses there 

Whose bcdies in slow swooning rapture sway; 
A tiger I was — from our poisonous lair 

Sounds weird and strange filled the dying day. 


We were fevered to the marrow by the heat of the night, 
And the moonless darkness around us shene bright 
With the lurid gleam of phosphorent eyes. 


In the distance the thunder growled deep and low, 
And great hot drops like tears large and slow 
Voluptuously fell from the great black skies. 


If. 


I dreamed of a wcrn-cut reprobate world, 
Into which I was bern, a prcphet and seer; 
Before my eyes Doubt in trembling recoil’d, 
And my uplifted hand made Heaven appear. 
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VISIONS 


_ When Pity I met, poor child of the street, 


And sad Hope, in rags, on the roadside, 
I stopped on my way to bathe their feet, 
And incense sweet floated far and wide. 


Then was I put to death by order of the tyrant, 
And from my breast gush’d forth the torrent ° 
Which quench’d the ancient thirst of souls. 


I was He to whom one prays at the slow clese of day, 
And in a halo of love, from far away, 
My face floated moon-like to sorrowing souls. 


Ill. 


I dreamed of a garden where souls of the bless’d, 
In robes of candor gather’d trefoils of gold, 

And where by balmy breezes of azure caress’d 
Svelte silvery flowers their beauty unfold. 


On the shores of the river the trees gently sway’d. 
And mystic lovers dream in happy solitude; 

White lambs of God over the pastures stray’d, 
And all was rapture and plenitude. 


Sanctified love without fever, without strife, 
Drinks deep and clear at the urn of life. 
O, for a draught of the heavenly wine! 


And I stood there among the marjoram sweet, 
And in slender white fingers of incorporeal spirit, 
Held the celestial citole of melodies divine. 


THE MILL 


By Deriev von LInrENCRON 
Translated by Sasha Best 


Yonder the mill at the edge of the sky 
Sharply cutlined ’gainst the gray wall high, 
Turns evermore, turns evermore. 


Beyond this mill at the edge of the horizon, 
Another mill, without outline, well-known, 
Turns evermore, turns evermore. 
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MOTHERS 


By Nixoiat ALEKSEYEVICH NEKRASSOV 
Translated from the Russian by Eugene M. Kayden 


When war’s alarm affrights the land, 
With each fresh prey by combat torn, 

My heart bleeds not for wife, or friend, 
Nor doth the fallen hero mourn. 


Alas! fond wife soon solace gains, 

And best of friends their friend forget; 
One only soul on earth remains 

That unto death remembers yet: 


Amid life’s wretched, empty show, 
Amid fret, uproar, cant and folly, 

Alone the sorrowing mothers know 
Tear-bathéd grief, sincere and holy. 


They ne’er forget their sons they bore. 

Their boys gone down on fields of gore. 
They mourn, uncomforted, their days; 
Nor shall the drooping willow raise 

Her weeping boughs — No, nevermore! 
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ON THE DEATH OF A CHILD 


By Pau. Heyse 


Translated by Bernard Raymund 


It seemed I heard a knocking at the door — 

I left my chair forgetting what had been; 

I thought you spoke again, as oft before 

With coaxing voice: ‘ Daddy, may I come in?’ 


And when at even-tide I paced the strand, 

I felt your fingers warm within my hand. 

And where the waves had laid the rough rocks bare 
I said aloud: ‘Don’t stumble, dear; take care!’ 


THE RUST OF UNUSED POWERS 


By R. D. Hucer 


The rust of unused powers eats its way 

Into the inmost recess of the soul, 

And there corrupts and atrophies the whole, 
And mars the plan of being. Who can say 
The pain felt when at last the mind’s survey 
Sees wreckage of fair promise as the toll 

Paid by unthinking folly, with the sole 

Hope to escape life’s saving word — obey! 
Then follows frenzied anguish as we learn 
This am I, and the thing I might have been 
Gone far beyond me, never to return. 

Too late now, though the will to work be keen. 
Ah, could we — having youth — have too the wit 
To see our life’s best end and master it. 
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SUGGESTED BY A BAS-RELIEF 
OF VICTORY 


By Laura Marquanp WALKER 


Straight as an arrow flies, so ran the maid, 
Nor backward glanced; but brave and swift and strong 
Bounded to her far mark. Once there, the thong 
That held her sandals loosed she, and delayed, 
To rest, victorious, for her haste repaid. 
So must we speed our courses, short or long; 
Hard pushed we run, and if some angel song 
Be in the air, or sounds that make afraid 
Our very souls, still onward are we prest. 

_ Mayhap she chose her race; but ours is run 
However weak the flesh and faint the heart; 
No. choice have we and cannot shirk our part, 
Nor yet until our life-long race be done 
Cry ‘Victory!’ loose the sandal thong, and rest. 
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NEW YORK MORNING TELEGRAPH 
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